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The Palace of Art and Industry: the 
Public Works of France. 


He EEING the magnitude and 
7} importance of recent archi- 
SE tectural and engineering 
‘e works in France, and feel- 
e ing how much the points of 
detail would be interesting 
to professional readers, we 
have lately collected much 
E information, some of which 
sci has appeared in publication 
in the course of our articles 
on the improvements in 
Paris. We have taken op- 
portunity to remark that 
progress and embellishment 
in France, were not con- 
fined to the capital, In 
fact, having been accus- 
tomed to hear that the 
metropolis of France cen- 
: tralized and absorbed the 
resources of the country, it has 
now for us become almost as diffi- 
cult to accept a statement to such 
effect, as it might be to take that of the 
correspondent of one of the French jour- 
nals who lately showed his ignorance of 
the importance and influence of the chief towns 
of England. Whatever was the truth as to 
London when Cobbett wrote of it as the great 
“wen,” the fact now is that improvement, say 
that which concerns the field of our journal, as in 
streets, water-supply, and architecture, has in the 
last ten or twenty years progressed in proportion 
to population and number of buildings, more in 
sich towns as Manchester and Liverpool than in 
London, although to leave ample demand for fur- 
ther works and increased attention. In the case 
of France, the decorative aspect of buildings of 
the capital may have been reflected as in the 
architecture of Lyons; but the existence of 
initial force, and responsive aid in state funds, 
is become noticeable as regards every chief town 
of the country. The financial questions we must 
still defer entering upon, further than in repeat- 
ing that, although we cannot lightly value much 
that has been said in question of the administra- 
tion, municipal or departmental, and that of the 
legislature and government, we are sure that some 
of the objectors to the imperial system take little 
note of the near prospect, as in improved water- 
supply of towns, and of the gain which is direct 
and immediate, from wide and disinfected streets, 
from houses that internally are on the whole 
better than those which have been displaced, from 
squares and gardens in central and populous dis- 
tricts, open to all, and from architecture and deco- 
ration, even sanitarily. But, whenever the human 
machine is alimented in the region of high civili- 
zation, its demands are correspondingly great : 
luxuries, requiring the expenditure of money, be- 
come wants; whilst the knowledge which gives 
the power of satisfying them, grows also: more 
labour may be demanded of the individual ; but 
the larger return which is needed, comes with 
greater certitude and benefit. There is a story 
told of a body of men engaged in a workshop 
Which had been recently ventilated with success, 
yoy they complained of the effects, saying their 
a Were increased, and that they had to 
pend more money. The story does not go on to 

Say whether the men discovered soon that they 
oe but we are inclined to think 
hin usion of the case would suggest some- 
8 to those who never see in an increase of 










rates for wash-houses or a library, anything be- 
yond the charges on ratepayers. Whether this 
country and France are following roads to ruin by 
their expenditure, is not just now what we have 
to express opinion upon; but, that prosperity may 
be consistent with high taxation, our country 
is evidence. An observant Frenchman has re- 
marked to us that the average Englishman 
requires more for his sustenance and com- 
fort than the average Frenchman, and the 
Northern American more than the Englishman, 
as consequence of the status of education rela- 
tively. Actually, the English workman has fewer 
intellectual resources than the American citizen, 
and fewer places of open-air recreation conveni- 
ently near to his dwelling, than the artisan of 
Paris, Rouen, or Amiens. We see, by Le Siecle 
of Sunday last, that in the arrondissements of 
Paris, as well as in communes of the provinces, 
attention is now being given to the establishment 
of public libraries that puts our metropolis to 
shame. We hope to see the day when such 
libraries may be as common as police-stations 
are now, whilst open during the same hours as 
public-houses ; but for this result it must be 
held, as rightly it should, important toe maintain 
the rooms, books, and curatorship perfect even in 
advance of demands. Should but one student, in 
the first year, resort to a library, the establish- 
ment should be maintained complete, the same, if 
only as the nucleus of future good which eventu- 
ally would come, but which the present apathy 
of local authorities-and ratepayers continually 
holds at the furthest distance. Affording the 
resources and amusements would tend to the 
diminution of drunkenness, and of consequent 
crime; and saving to the country would compen- 
sate for the cost of formation of museums and 
libraries, and of provision of gardens. As to the 
individual, we are not sure that higher charges, 
provided that they secure the healthful habitation, 
will not be more easily met than the present cost 
of an inferior dwelling, which entails moreover 
the cost of illness. Such are the considerations 
which we would have not forgotten when the 
public works of France are under estimation with 
financiers and economists here at home. 

Bat it is tending to become true that the rural 
districts of France are not neglected for the 
towns, no less than it is true that the towns are 
not sacrificed for the capital. The railways, 
which,—recollect it, oh! our countrymen and 
legislators !—will ere long become national pro- 
perty, at present connect the extremities and 
heart of France, but have few “ branches”; and 
the roads on the same plan, leave large districts 
without such advantages as exist in the numerous, 
though circuitous, parish-roads and bye-roads of 
England. This position in France is recognized 
as an evil; public money is in course of applica- 
tion to remedy it; and we should be surprised 
neither to learn that results are calculated upon for 
the extrication of the empire from embarrass- 
ments, nor to find eventually that national gain 
of every kind had actually accrued. 

But, to what extent the great works of France 
are such as are calculated to be remunerative, may 
perhaps be judged of by the illustrations of them in 
the International Exhibition, which we are about to 
notice. These specimens, in the shape of models, 
maps, and drawings, are of course limited in num- 
ber; and as we have before remarked, they are 
crowded into inadequate space. They deserve, 
however, more study than they are receiv'ng from 
architects and engineers, notwithstanding that we 
have repeatedly called attention to their merits. 
Those who give them the requisite attention may 
allow that France has the men and the talent 
needed to produce works of the class in which 
British engineering skill sometimes claims the 
supremacy. Such power is due to the mainte- 
nance of the admirable machinery of education, 
of which the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, the 
Ecole Polytechnique, and the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, are the principal parts and mem- 





bers. Of modern French art, or Paris decora- 
tively considered, the visitor must, as we have 
before said, not expect to gain information at the 
Exhibition. He will find one model, in which may 
be seen a portion of street-frontage of which the 
counterpart may be found on the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol; and, truly, much of the recent Paris 
architecture is of the same character of detail and 
order of taste, preferable to what is general in 
London, though not equal to what the French 
street architecture should be from antecedents 
in French study. Moreover, the common ar- 
chitecture of Paris, like that of London, is 
prejudicially affected by speculative building, 
though not with the same results; and the 
materials of a comparison between the English 
and French art generally, should include works of 
a class not illustrated at all in the French Division 
of the Exhibition. In the buildings themselves 
in the Boulevard de Sebastopol, till they were 
injured by large sign-boards, the details told with 
better effect than the London cornices and window- 
dressings, more skilfully proportioned though may 
be the stories relatively to one another in our 
fronts; but, without considering the clearness of 
the atmosphere through which buildings in Paris 
are seen, the light-coloured stone has a value 
which is not to be conceived by those accustomed 
only to blackened cement and sombre brick, and 
which is not to be represented in a model. From 
books which will be shown if asked for, something 
more perhaps may be learned at the French Court, 
as of the picturesque architecture of the Bois de 
Boulogne ; whilst the new sewers and the water- 
mains of Paris may be found marked on plans 
which can be examined better than those on the 
walls. Of the metal-work, which is not unimpor- 
tant in a review of the decorative features of the 
capital, there are in other parts of the French 
Division of the Exhibition, specimens, minus the 
gilding, which may show that iron in ornamental 
forms contributes to the effect of the new squares. 
Besides iron, lead and zinc will be found worked 
into ornamental features, as those of roofs, with a 
manipulation which our artisans seldom exhibit, 
perhaps because it is seldom demanded of them. 
The portion of the French Division of the Ex- 
hibition, “Travaux Publics de Empire Francais,” 
above referred to, has been formed under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works, and with the aid of the 
Ministry of Marine and the Colonies, and that of 
the railway-companies and the city of Paris. It 
has a more general character than the similar 
division of the French Exhibition of 1855, and it 
represents many branches of civil engineering. A 
special volume has been printed referring to the 
objects exhibited.* The French technical terms 
will interfere with ready comprehension by other- 
wise competent persons into whose hands the few 
disposable copies of the book may fall. At best 
however, the models and the Look would not 
supply many interesting particulars which we 
have gathered from the drawings, or which have 
been kindly furnished to us by Mr. Bommart, 
Mr. le Baron Baude and others on the part 
of the French Commission, particulars many of 
which we must preserve for use at some future 
time. The objects exhibited, forty-nine num- 
bers as counted in the French Catalogue, are 
divided into ten sections. The divisions are— 
1, “Roads and Bridges,” including however no- 
thing except what relates to the latter head, and 
to the “‘ exploitation” of the Marcousis quarry of 
stone for paving; 2, “ Hydraulic Service,” which 
seems intended for what belongs to irrigation and 
land-drainage; 3, “ Rivers,” including the en- 
gineering works for regulating their volume of 
water; 4, “Canals;” 5, “Maritime Works ;” 
6, “Light-houses;” 7, “Railways,” that is bridges 
and viaducts ;” 8, “Mines,” including models of 





* “‘ Exposition Universelle 4 Londres en 1852; Empire 
Francais: Notices sur les Modéles, Cartes, et Dessins 
relatifs aux Travaux Publics, réunis par les soins du 
Ministére de l’Agriculture, du Commerce et des Travaux 
Publics.” 8vo. pp. 263. Paris, 1862. 
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works connected with the “exploitation” and 
supply of mineral waters, as those of Plombiéres 
and’ Bagnéres-de-Luchon, and geological maps as 
of Paris; 9, “ Works of the City of. Paris,” in- 
clading the principsl sewers, the apparatus for 
tlie distribution of water, and the artesian well of 
Passy, and the squares and promenades; and 10, 
‘Different objects not classified in the preceding 
sections.” 

There are three bridges unconnected with rail- 
ways, illustrated by models, drawings, and photo- 
graphs, and five bridges and viaducts of the other 
class. The most interesting of these works are 
those constructed of iron. One of them is the 
swing-bridge over the Penfeld, between the towns 
of Brest and Recouvrance, of which a short notice 
has already appeared in our pages. The clear 
opening between the abutments of this bridge, 
omitting for the moment consid-ration of the two 
piers which are intermediate, is 174 métres, The 
French métre is 3°2808992 English feet, or over 
3 feet 3 inches. The space, 174 métres, divides in 
the middle; andeach half of the bridge reposes upon 
a circular pierof 10 métres 60 centimétres, the piers 
being plac:d so as to leave a clear central span or 
opening of about 106 métres. The iron frame- 
work or truss of each half of the bridge in the 
centre span, takes the most simple form of a can- 
tilever, filled in with diagonal bracing in the soffit 
and sides, and covered with planking, which is in 
two thicknesses crossing joint, for the roadway. The 
height of the truss is 7 métres 72 centimetres at the 
piers, and 1 métre 40 centimétres at the opening of 
the bridge, or centre of the span. The end next 
the abutment is weighted as counterpoise. The 
roadway is 5 métres in width; and that of the. 
footways is 1 métre 10 centimetres. To distribute 
the weight equally upon the rollers, the pier is 
built of the diameter (namely, 10 métres 60 cen- 
timétres) necessary to divide the circle on plan 
into four equal parts, the corresponding points in 
the ironwork above being strengthened by up- 
rights, which are diagonally tied aud braced. The 
arrangement of the rollers is not greatly different 
from that in railway turn-tables, the movement 
being effected for each half of the bridge, by 
manual power (on the roadway,) turning by hand- 
spikes two axles and cogged wheels, which work 
into teeth of a portion of the fixed cylinder below. 
For turning or planing the surfaces on which 
the rollers work, a special machine was con- 
structed at a cost equal to 3,000/. When the 
bridge is closed, the meeting edges at the 
centre line, are mutually supported by screws, 
and the opposite ends at the abutments by 
Jevers. All mancuvres are effected by two men 
for each half of the bridge, in fifteen minutes at 
the most. The two halves were constructed on 
scaffolding placed parallel with the water-way, 
and in the line of the piers ; and the levels having 
been carefully taken, the halves when brought 
together were very nearly correspondent. Tv re- 
pair or reinstate the rollers, the bridge can be 
raised by four hydraulic presses on each pier, 
placed at points before mentioned, and worked by 
one pump in the centre. The total weight, about 
800,000 kilogrammes, has been raised thus, some 
centimetres, by eight men in less than ten 
minutes. Some of the ingenious contrivances to 
subserve durability in the swing portion of Roches- 
ter (road) Bridge, which we described when that 
work was being completed, we rather think have 
no counterpart in the bridge at Brest. There are 
1,200,000 kilogrammes of iron in the French 
bridge, of which 340,000 kilogrammes are cast. 
The kilogramme is 2204621 pounds avoirdupois. 
The cost of the whole bridge was 2,118 835 francs 
10 centimes, equal to 84,7537. 8s. 1d. nearly. The 
entire work, including masonry, was executed 
under the sole responsibility of Messrs. Schneider 
& Co., from working drawings by Mr. Mathieu, 
and under the immediate control of Messrs. 
Maitrot de Varennes and. Aumaitre, engineers- 
intehief “des ponts et’ chaussées,” and Mr. 
Rousseau, “ingénieur ordinaire” of the: same. 


The original designs. were made by. Messrs. Cadiat 
and .Oudry. 

We regret that the French principle of naming, 
as far as possible, all persons engaged in the 
production of a work, was not adopted through- 
out the Exhibition. As to the English Division, 
there is a complete fulling-off from this principle 
since 1851. Besides arguments which should have 
been pressed upon exhibitors, there is the interest 
and indeed vital importance of the question lately 
raised, namely, what is the extent to which 
English manufacturers and decorators are indebted 
to French designers and hands? A certain well- 
known firm in London gained a prize at the Exhi- 
bition of 1855, for a work which was almost 
entirely due to Frenchmen employed by them. 
Recent letters, meant. to explain away the first 
assertion of a newspaper correspondent, only 
showed that the general assertion was correct.. 

Other iron-bridges illustrated in the French 
Cuurt are interesting for the means adopted in their 
construction, these last being with one exception, not 
directly observable in the models. Generally, they 
may be taken as representing two most important 
steps of progress, the one in the economic con- 
struction of deep-seated foundations ; the other in 
the rapid and economic formation of the super- 
structure and roadway. It is to be regretted that 
there is no illustration in Class 10 of the British 
Division, of the compressed-air system of sinking 
foundations, further than the general model of the 
Saltash Bridge, and none of the system adopted at 








spoken of at some time or other by us, and that 
of Kehl has been illustrated, there are points of 
history, and of the difference between the several 
applications, which remain for our readers’ appre- 
ciation. 

These points we shall endeavour to set forth in 
our next article on the French illustrations of 
Public Works. 








IRON ARCHITECTURE. 
THE NEW IRON STEEPLE AT. BRUSSELS, 


Tron may be destined to perfornma:very-léead: 
ing part in the main features: of. the: archi. 
tecture of the future. Its modern: advent as 
a building material was modest. It was: cons 
tent’ to lie concealed in the form: of invisible 
beams. This for a long time: was, with few 
exceptions,* its only architectural’ fanction: The 
railway station, however, brought: forth its-désir. 
able capacities for forming visible supportswhere 
tenuity and strenzth were required incombination: 
| These-fanctions, in more or’ less-skilfal hands; it 
was made to perform with a greater’or lessde; 
of gracefulness.. The true architectural: artist, 
gifted with an eye of decorative beauty; made-hiss 
girders and flying supports play sack: graeefit. 
|pranks as they shot forth on their: work;, that 
| some of the railway roofings almostirivalize with 
| the glorious timber roofs of old. This~ is saying: 
much ; for the decorative Medizval.roof of timber: 
only grew to perfection by the practice of’ ceny. 
turies; while the iron roofs of our day spr 
into existence (stimulated by opportunity) almost 
at’a single bound, and with scarcely any gradual 
course of development. Isolated attempts had, 
, it is true, been previously made to. utilize iron in 





Westminster Bridge, and no explanation of the the more decorative features of architecture, as 
means by which such a viaduct as that over the by the process of casting the most elaborately 
Beelah referred to by us, could be completed in decorative character could be imparted to it, after: 


four months. The ingenious inventions and appli- 
cations by which the objects are attained in the 
building of viaducts and bridges ia France, can be 
understood through examination of the books 
and documents in the court of French Public 
Works; and they well deserve the attention of 
British contractors. 

There are models and other illustrations in this 
French Court of portions of two bridges in which 
the compressed-air system of cylinder-sinking was 
employed. The bridges are the one over the 
Rhine at Kehl, and the bridge over the Garonne 
at Bordeaux, for the junction of the two lines of 
railway, “ d’Orleans,” and “du Midi.” The 
model of the latter bridge tells nothing more than 
that the cylinders or piles are but two in number 
in the place of each pier, and that the spans are 
considerable for those points of support. We re- 
commend, however, those who are about to be 
professionally concerned in such works to ask for 
the drawings, and to take note how the one 
application of the compressed-air principle differs 
from that made at Kehl; and bow that last 
differs from the original application at Roches- 
ter. Within the last few weeks or days, a rail- 
way bridge has. been completed at Argenteuil, 
near Paris, the piers and foundations of which 
exhibit again a different application. Some infor- 
mation about the construction in that case as well 
as in the Kehl Bridge, may be obtained in Class 5, 
in the French division of the Western Annex, 
from the exhibition by Mr. A. Castor, one of the 
contractors, of some of the mechanical contri- 
vances which he employed, as well as from a work 
by him describing and showing dredging-machines 
and other kinds of steam-moved apparatus in 
large number.* We suppose the work might be 
called a manufacturer’s pattern-book ; but it is 
one containing information, for architects and 
engineers, of a very useful kind. Though all 
these bridges, unless that of Argenteuil, have. been 





* «* Appareils 4 Vapeur employés aux Travaux de Navi- 
gation et de Chemins de Fer. Fondations des Ponts sur 
le Rhin 4 Kehl, et sur la Seine a Argenteuil; par A. 
Castor, Chevalier de:la Légion d’Honneur et du Lion. 
de Zaehringen (Bade) ; Entrepreneur de Travaux Publics; 
Membre de la Société des Ingénieurs Civils et de la-So- 
ciété d’Eacouragement pour |’Industrie Nationale. Pré- 
cédés d’un Rapport sur les Travaux de Fondation du 
Pont da Rhin présenté a la Société d’Encouragement 
pour 1|’Industrie: Nationale, par Mr. Baupe, Inspecteur 
Général des Ponts et Chaussées, Membre du Conseil de 
cette Société. Folio, pl. 2". Paris; E. Lacroix: Lon- 





dres; Barthés et Lowell. 1862.’ 


'a fashion, with only mechanical labour, after the 
| first model was made. It was with this feeling 
| that long before the time of railway stations, the 
reproduction of the fallen spire of RouenCathedral 
| Was attempted in cast-iron work; or, rather, a 
‘substitute of somewhat analogous form and cha- 
‘acter was attempted in that material; and the 
attempt, as is: well known, was a failure. More 
recently speculators in iron houses have en- 
deavoured to force the new building material into 
general use, to entire rejection of bricks and 
‘mortar, or stone and cement. These iron resi- 
dences, either of portable or fixd character, 
excited considerable curiosity and interest for a 
time; but the immature ideas which governed 
_ the use of the new material imparted to the works 
a crudity of aspect so entirely unsttractive to the 
eye, that iron architecture so inaugurated could 
'not possibly become a success. Iron ships, too, 
| partially failed; and a steel or iron coating over 
| wood threatens to supersede all the methods 
| adopted for constructing vessels entirely of iron. 
The iron architecture of the rail way stations, also, 
a‘ter its first spirt, made no further progres. But 
more artistic and more matured are now beginning 
to develop themselves. The iron rail-work, and 
gate-work, and balcony-work of previons epoches 
have been studied; and the Hereford screen 18 & 
fine sample of what we can do in England, under 
the. new impulse. ; ‘ 
Though the example in the present instance 
only consists of a work which, though unusually 
important both in scale and solidity, is yet more: 
or less confined to the old rail, or gate character 3 
in Brussels, however, the improved artistic con- 
ception of the capacities of iron for architectural 
purposes has been put to a more severe test a 
the entirely iron structure of a Gothic steeple, 0 
the most decorative period. A letter from — 
sels says “ On place en ce moment les gargour i 
au quatre coins de nutre collegiate, sur —— é€ 
s’elévera bien-tét la fleche en fer dont le proje Se 
été adopté.” This iron steeple, desigued in tl . 
country of Quentin Matsys, and of those exquisl : 
workers in iron who produced the magnificen 
balconies, with their intricate wreaths of nr 
and fruits, closely copied from nature, and wort y 
of the skill of Ghiberti himself, which distinguis 
many of the fine houses in the older = 
Brussels, ought to be something truly ao emg ws 
and, if report speak truly, it will be worthy 0 of 
descendants of the great Flemish iron-workers 
the sixteenth. and preceding centuries. tele 
So much depends upon the workman, whateve 
the excellent fitness of the material to the Pid. 
pose, that iron may be made to produce, in balld- 
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created so much sur- 
being one of the most 





* Southwark iron bridge which 
prise and controversy in its day, 
remarkable exceptions alluded to. 
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ing, effects the most vulgar, or the most beautiful. 
We have seen to what hideous purpose metal can 
be employed in our boilers at South Kensington. 
There can be but little doubt that both iron and 
lass are destined to play very important partsin 
our architecture of the future; but when iron jis 
made to play-such a part, it will not be in the form 
of mere sheet metal riveted on to a skeleton 
framework, but in noble plates of iron, artistically 
wrought ; and then the glass, also, will. not be 
merely window glass, except in positions where 
required for window-like purposes, and in masses, 
the effect of which we can as yet hardly conceive. 
The rarest marble, merely used as.a strong and 
durable building material, would not,-when .em- 
ployed in such a manner, possess much advantage 
in:appearance over the coarsest stone; but, when 
artistically used, and its high qualities brought pro- 
minently out by the brain and hand of genius, its 
superiority ‘becomes at once manifest. Iron aud 
glass, also, have latent excellencies for building 
purposes as “yet undeveloped, which must be 
artistically revealed, and turned to high artistic 
account, before their value can be fully appre- 
ciated. 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
CONGRES DE BIENFAISANCE. 

THE various departments of the Association 
pursued their labours in accordance with the pro- 
gramme up to Friday, the 13th; but it is too 
late now for us to follow them in detail. A few 
notes must suftice. 


On Wednesday, in the Public Health section, | 


Mr. Symes Prideaux read a paper “On the 
Pollution of the Atmosphere by Smoke.” The 
writer of the paper illustrated his views by 
a model, which he explained while reading, 
showing that the evil was preventable if 
proper measures were adopted. The subject led 
to a discussion, in which it-was stated that the 
washing bill for the metropolis was, at the lowest 
estimate, five millions per annum; but if the use 
were general of improved grates and kitchen 


ranges, such as those on the French and American | 


principle, in which the chimney heat was utilized 
by being applied horizontally before it was dis- 
charged, also by the use of smoke-consuming 
furnaces, this great washing bill might clearly be 
reduced one-half, as well as a considerable saving 
of fuel effected. In Paris, where coul bad been 
40s. a ton, from the means given for the saving of 
fuel the cost of warming lerge establishments 
was not greater than in London, or even than 
in Manchester, where fuel was so much cheaper. 

Dr. Milroy also read a paper “On the Health of 
the Army and Navy compared together.” 

In the Sovtal Economy department on that day 
the ladies had sway, and a number of papers were 
read by them bearing on the efforts now making 
to extend the sphere of female exertions.* 

In the same section, on the following day,— 

Mr. R. Warwick read a paper “On theOperation 


of the Poor Laws,” in which he pointed out the! 
scarcity of dwellings for the labouring classes, ' 


and contended that the abolition of the laws of 
settlement and removal would lead capitalists to 
erect houses in which the labouring classes could 
live, not as objects of charity, but with the com- 
forts of an independent house. One of the great 
evils of the present system was the inequality of 
the contributions of different parishes to the relief 
of the poor, and to this cause was to be traced 
much of the distress and misery that the poor had 
to suffer. In the parish of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the poor-rate in 1832 was 2s. 6d. in the 
pound, and in St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, it .was 
2s. 8d. ; in 1842, the rate in St. George’s parish had 
decreased to 1s. 4d., while that in St. Anne’s had 
increased to 3s, 4d.; and in 1852, the rate in the 


rich parish had actually fallen to 5d., while the! 


rate in the poor parish had risen to 5s, 








* The proceedings of some of the ladies have not been 
——- objectors even amongst them-elves. One accom. 
reer and eminent person, the greater part of whose 
a y been spent in contributing to the intellectual and 
oe culture of her own sex, and whose name would 
a ee attention if we added it, thus writes to us :— 
-" Me condition of women just now seems to me 
a uch danger from the frequently blind theories of rest- 

8 women and foolish men, that I ‘wish from my heart 
platy gs, wise to set them right. The law of God 
peo pein _— of Nature have marked out our position 
thin = utes; and it has seemed to me a marvellous 
ee Ow the Testament law has been ignored in those 
> 0 which might as well have been held in Heuthen- 
the er Seeking for the light of Christianity to lighten 
enes ness which has-sadly enveloped the over-popula- 
ef-wes per engi I would give all women the blessing 
eeemee the power of a trade: I weuld restore to 

on ain branch of medical practice, and qualify her 
3 Dut I wonld rather see a-woman die than forget or 


8cO ition of 
b mae? Position given her by God—as:a help-mate, not 


In the Health department,— 

Dr. Thompson, medical officer of Marylebone, 
president of the Metropolitan Association for 
Medical Officers of Health, read a paper “ On the 
Proper Source of Water for Domestic Purposes.” 
He said that the usual sources of water for domes- 
tic purposes were well waters, agricultural river 
waters, and pastoral waters. A general idea 
had prevailed that, for the purposes of drink- 
ing, well water was to be preferred to that de- 
rived from other sources of supply; and, although 
sanitary officers had made attempts to inform the 
poor that it was unwholesome, their efforts were 
greatly obstructed. He had examined shallow 
well and other waters for the supply of towns, and 
he found that they not only contained sewage, but 
they varied generally in their composition from 
day to day. It was important to remark that 
epidemics had particularly prevailed in a fatal 
manner in those towns where impure-well water 
| was extensively employed by the inhabitants, as 
in certain parts of London, Liverpool], and Glas- 
gow. The fatal results depending on this and 
collateral unhealthy conditions were especially 
remarkable in the invasion of the epidemics of 
cholera, which caused the public mind again to 
revert to the unwholesome character of well 
waters, contaminated by sewage, and which were 





further rendered impure by impregnation from 
| Vapours disseminated by escapes from gas-pipes 
; under the pavement of the streets. He con- 
;G@emned in the most unequivocal manner the use 
of lead cisterns and lead pipes, as they ought 
never to be used for the conveyance of water for 





domestic purposes. He recommended the use of 
pastoral waters, which were entirely free from the 
| pollution of sewage and agricultural impurities. 
| It was becoming essential for the increasing. popu- 





| lation on the banks of rivers, that the supplies of 

cities should be derived from the waters referred 
| to, as they were not only free from animal débris, 
but were delivered in cities by the force of_gra- 
vity, and thus saved a large expenditure for 
pumping. 

A conversazione at Fishmongers’ Hall (some- 
what dreary), a closing dinner at the Crystal 
| Palace, and excursions to Chatham and Reigate, 
| by limited numbers of the members, were in- 
cluded in the proceedings. 

At the sittings of the Congres, presided over by 
Lord Shaftesbury, and in the arrangements of 
which Mr. Henry Roberts has borne a prominent 
part, many valuable papers were read and dis- 
cussed, and when printed will, doubtless, bear 
fruit. Now that the meetings are over, some 
will probably think that it would have been 
better for the Congres if the two bodies had met 
at different periods of time. 








FROM ABROAD. 


SomE months ago the rostral columns of the 
left portion of the Place de la Concorde were 
removed in order to receive a coating of copper 
similar to that laid last year, by electrotype, upon 
the fountains and their figures in the “ Place.” 
These columns are to be put in place, and those of 
the right-hand side are to be submitted to the 
, Same operation. The colour given to the above is 
throughout that of the Florentine bronze, but with 
,a deeper tone than that of the fountains. In ail 

the vert-de-gris is, however, too abundant. 

A new method of laying gas-pipes underground 
_has been adopted at the Palais du Corps Légis- 
latif, which, if extended to all public buildings 
, and thoroughfares, would be a vast improvement. 
|The water and gas pipes, being generally under 
| the surface, to be conducted from one portion of 
| the building to the other, have been laid down in 
“channels lined with masonry and fitted with 
' movable cast-iron plates; so that in case of re- 
pairs to the pipes being needed, or any leakage, 
'&e., the ground will not have to be opened 
| through and filled in all along till the defect is 
discovered. If this system were adopted in the 
Bou'evarts, there would be no danger of the trees 
being poisoned.at the roots by escapes of gas. 

The lower salles of the ancient Louvre having 
been found to be in a damp state, it was proposed 
to excavate cellars underneath: this important 
work is in course of execution. The earth ex- 
tracted is conveyed outside the building through 
the window which replaces the ancient door of the 
Museum. A timber bridge, projecting several 
métres, protects the walls and forms a block for 
the carts to butt against when backing for their 
load. 

The orifice made in the square of the Tour 
Saint Jacques, for the ventilation of the new 
Théatre Lyrique, has been fitted with an iron 
grating to prevent all accidents. This wise pze- 











| 
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caution should be adopted with respect to the 
openings on the canal in the Boulevart de ‘la 
Reine Hortense. 

The Jourral de Rouen says a discovery has been 
made of which the results may prove of consider- 
able value. It is nothing less than the possibility 
of replacing cotton by a plant of the most ordinary 
kind, which grows abundantly, without cultiva- 
tion, in the fields and gardens. 

A piece of stuff woven with the textile matter 
extracted from this plant will shortly be presented 
to the public for the appreciation of competent 
judges. It is added that already the attention of 
the Emperor of the French has been directed to 
this discovery. It is to be hoped that it is true, 
and that there is no undetected deception in the 
matter. 

In the Park of Saint Fargeau, close by the new 
Chemin de Menilmontant, preliminary works have 
been commenced for the construction of a -reser- 
voir for receiving the waters of the Champagne. 
These works consist principally in borings and 
trial-pits, to ascertain on what soil this vast reser- 
voir is to rest. Its walls are to be’5 métres thick. 
These.soundings are seven in number. After they 
are completed the works will be carried on defi- 
nitively. The length of the aqueduct to convey 
water from the Champagne country will be 254 
kil. (157-7 miles). 

This aqueduct, after having received the water 
of the ‘Somme-Soude, between -Chalons-sur- 
Marne and Epernay, is to be directed across 
the cretaceous plateaux of the Champagne, 
which it will traverse by a tunnel of 4,405 
métres. It will pass the valley of the Culveq by 
a syphon of 765 métres (2,410 feet), and will 
receive on the other side of the hill the contribu- 
tion of the Sourdon. From this point it will 
follow the left bank of the Marne, above the level 
of the Strasburg Railway. The channels of the 
streams descending from the hills towards the 
river will be intercepted by syphons of no very 
considerable length; but, a little after the entrance 
of the equeduct into the department of the Seine- 
et-Marne, the difficulties begin to increase. Be- 
yond the village of Sacy, the Marne winds round 
a vast promontory and returns to Ferté-sous- 
Jonarre, where it receives the Petit-Morin. In 
order to avoid the length of such a détour, and to 
effect a passage across the valley of the Petit- 
Morin on one of its narrowest points, the aqueduct 
passes under the hill by a tunnel 2,200 métres 
(7,218 2 feet), and clears the valley by a syphon of 
700 métres (2,296°7 feet). . 

Next follows the passage in the environs of 
Meaux, which is effected without touching the 
beautiful park of Coupvray. From its origin up 
to this point the aqueduct has always kept the 
left bank of the Marne: here, however, a syphon 
bears this supply across the Marne to the right 
bank, beyond Chalifert, and passes under the 
Strasburg Railway. The depressed grounds of 
Villemouble and Rosuy will be traversed by ar- 
cades or syphons. Again, the Strasburg and 
the Mulhouse lines will be crossed, the environs 
of Noisy-le-Roi passed in tunnel, the fortifications 
cut through, and at length this new water supply 
is at its destination in the reservoir of the Pare 
Saint Fargeau. 

The number of passages under ground will be 
30; on arcades, 13; in syphons, 11; and there 
will be 17 bridges in the entire length. 

Subterranean Rivers.—Early this year the 
Abbé Richard discovered the subterranean water- 
course of La Recca, which disappears in the moun- 
tains a dozen leagues above Trieste, and appears 
again not far from the sea. The Abbé Richard 
had pcinted out the practicability of driving a 
horizontal heading into the hill, so as to intercept 
the water of the subterranean thalweg of La 
Recca, and make use of it for the supply of the 
town. This scheme has been corroborated by an 
analogous project, made by Mr. Jules Francois, 
engineer of mines, with respect to that part of the 
French Alps which touch the Mediterranean. 

The most interesting instance which has yet 
occurred of these phonomena, and one which is at 
present the theme of the most attentive studies of 
Mr. Jules Frar gois, is that of the Valley of Révest, 
at the north-east of Toulon. In passing up this 
valley, which debouches in the “ Petite Rade,” at 
the Missiessy quarter, it is observed to pass 
through successively the trias, lias, juraissic, and 
cretaceous formations. At the foot of the Mon- 
tagne de Caumes, in the upper part of the valley, 
this engincer has been able to study at the bottom 
of a vertical chasm of 65m. (213 feet 3 inches) in 
depth, known under the name of the Trou de 

Ragas, the passage of a subterranean current, 
which, coming from the north-east, turns obliquely 
towards the south, follows the general course of 
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the Valley of Révest, to appear above ground in 
the Missiessy quarter and La Petite Rade. The 
analysis of the waters of the Valley of Révest, 
closely allied in their nature to the formations 
traversed from Ragas to La Petite Rade, has been 
made by Mr. Fontaine, chief chemist to the French 
navy. This bas confirmed in a striking manner 
the idea, put forward in 1855 by Mr. Frangois, 
that the Valley of Révest is the site of an under- 
current of water, coming from the north-east, 
descending the ravine of the Cierge, passing by 
Ragas, and discharging itself into open air at 
Missiessy and the Petite Rade. 

Up to the present day this water is lost for 
Toulon, as that of the Recca is lost to Trieste; 
but, very soon led upon the southern slope 
of Mount Faron, at more than 80m. (26 feet 
3 inches) above the level of the sea, it will 
supply Toulon and all the maritime establish- 
ments, furnishing an enormous supply for the 
speedy extinction of fires, and at the same time 
fertilizing by irrigation the magnificent tracts of 
cultivated land encircling the town. Since 1860 
the tunnel has been at work, which is to cnt the 
subterranean current of Ragas, and conduct it 
towards Mount Faron, by an open canal in the 
flank of the left side of the Valley of the Révest. 








BUNHILL FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND AND 
ITS CELEBRATED OCCUPANTS. 


Art length, as we have already noted, the 
crumbling memorial which covered the grave of 
John Bunyan, the world-famed author of the 
“« Pilgrim’s Progress” and the “ Holy War ” (the 
latter book, although less generally read, possess- 
ing even higher qualities than the former), has 
been replaced by a somewhat more imposing and 
durable monument. 

It is satisfactory to note that this comparatively 
slight testimony of respect h»s been paid to John 
Bunyan; but it must be acknowledged that much 
more remains to be done before we shall have 
repaid our debt of gratitude to this author. It 
is even more discreditable to us that the grave of 
Daniel de Foe, a writer who is little less popular 
than Bunyan, should be left without any mark 
at all; and that the monument over the grave of 
Isaac Watts—whose immortal lines are sung by 
millions of voices, and are stored in the memory 
of multitudes of both old and young—is a very 
unworthy one for its purpose. It seems extraor- 
dinary that such neglect should continue ta exist 
in these days; wheh no party or sectarian feeling 
prevails respecting the works of such extraordinary 
men; and when the value of their writings is so 
universally acknowledged. Several other persons 
of note lie in the Bunhill-fields Burial-ground; 
and there seems to be even a probability that all 
these graves will, ere many years have passed, 
be desecrated and built upon ; for Mr. Morley says 
that in about four years the lease will have ex- 
pired; and there is but too great a likelihood 
that the site will then be appropriated to building 
purposes. 

Muny have been pained by the shameful man- 
ner in which several of the closed but thickly- 
crowded metropolitan burial-grounds have been 
treated. Gravestones and monuments have been 
overturned, and in some instances sold and re- 
moved, whither nobody seems to know. The 
remains of the more recent dead themselves have 
been shifted, in spite of the danger to the public 
health, and the remonstrances of those who are 
interested. 

In connexion with these places—Bunhill-fields 
not excepted—the ground has been paid for at an 
enormous price,—more than ten times over; and 
those who have bought vaults there, or in other 
ways buried their dead, have done so in the belief 
that they would be allowed there to rest. 
In connection with the Bunhill-fields Burial- 
ground, besides private considerations, the spot 
which contains the graves of the authors of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ “Robinson Crusoe,” and 
“ Watts’s Hymns,” has a national interest; and, 
although the British public are at times not very 
readily moved in a direction which they evidently 
should take, we have very strong hopes, in a case 
like this, ifsome vigorous and well-directed means 
be organized, that funds would be forthcoming to 
prevent the desecration of this ground. 

The members of the committee of which the 
Earl of Shaftesbury is chairman, and who were 
associated for the purpose of restoring John 
Bunyan’s tombstone, express a desire to be able 
to provide a more substantial monument in some 
part of London to the memory of this writer. 
Such a body, already organized, might be most 
useful in aiding such purposes. Taking into 
consideration the whole circumstances connected 








with this ground, it seems to be most desirable 
that a plan should be devised, by which some 
fitting memorial might be prepared which would 
be creditable to this enlightened age, and appro- 
priate to the merits and worth of three such men 
as Bunyan, De Foe, and Watts. 

The situation of the Bunhill-fields ground is an 
excellent one; and, with the careful planting of 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, it might, in the course 
of a few years, be made a place of beauty and 
recreation to thousands who dwell around. Near 
to the City, and in the way of so many young 
men and others who are there engaged, no spot 
could be better adapted for the erection of a 
library and literary institution; or for day and 
evening schools. We are told that a large space, 
which would but little, if at all, interfere with 
graves, might be found here; and, in connexion 
with a beautiful and imposing memorial building, 
which could be devoted to the purposes hinted at, 
there might be reared statuary monuments of the 
three authors who, after Shakspeare, may be con- 
sidered the most generally popular of English 
writers. 

For the purpose of ensuring the preservation of 
these graves, and founding, in connexion with 
these names, a valuable institution; we require an 
active and responsible committee, who will be 
able to bring the matter prominently and effec- 
tively before the public; and there can be no 
doubt that in such a cause as this the periodical 
press, throughout the length and the breadth of the 
land, would with pleasure give its valuable assist- 
ance. An appeal from the pulpits of preachers of 
all denominations who take interest in the raising 
of such a fund would be the means of adding a 
goodly sum. The contribution of only 1d. each by 
about 2,000,000 of children—of day, Sunday, and 
other schools—would amount to more than 8,000/.; 
and, by additional subscriptions at literary and 
mechanics’ institutions, at meetings held in the 
provinces, and in the colonies, &c., there would be 
a sum raised which might, in the way suggested, 
be most creditably employed. 








MALTA AND ALEXANDRIA SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH CABLE. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the close of the session (Mr. Hawkshaw, 
president, in the chair), the first paper read 
was on “The Malta and Alexandria Submarine 
Telegraph Cable,” by Mr. H. C. Forde. 

It appeared that in May, 1859, her Majesty’s 
Government determined that a telegraph cable 
should be laid between Falmouth and Gibraltar ; 
and the late Mr. Lionel Gisborne and the author 
were appointed joint engineers. Subsequently, 
and after some progress had been made with the 
construction of the core and the outer covering, 
it was proposed to use the cable to join Rangoon 
and Singapore. This idea was, however, aban- 
doned; and, in January, 1861, it was decided that 
it should be laid between Malta and Alexandria, 
an operation which was carried out in the summer 
of that year; the communication having been 
successfully completed on the 28th October, 1861. 

The recommendations of the late Mr. R. 
Stephenson and Sir Charles Bright, as to the form 
and size of the cable to be used between Falmouth 
and Gibraltar, were then referred to; and it was 
stated that iron-covered cables, of three sizes, were 
designed for the varying depths up to 600 fathoms, 
and for the greater depths, across the Bay of 
Biscay, a cable covered with twelve steel wires, 
each enveloped in a hempen strand, laid in a 
spiral form, The latter was abandoned when the 
destination of the cable was changed; but the 
other forms of outer covering were retained, as 
considerable progress had been made with their 
manufacture. If it had been known at first that 
the cable would be laid in comparatively shallow 
water, a different design would have been adopted. 
The outer wires were much larger than those of 
the Atlantic, the Red Sea, and the other Mediter- 
ranean cables containing a single conductor; and 
the conductor was nearly four times the size of 
the Atlantic cable, and twice that of the Red Sea 
cable. 

The contract for the manufacture of the core 
was intrusted to the Gutta Percha Company : the 
contracts for the outer covering, and for laying 
and maintaining the cable for thirty days after 
completion, were let to Messrs, Glass, Elliot, & 
Co. The conditions of the contracts were then 
given in detail, the main features being that the 
core and the cable were to be kept continually 
under water during the manufacture and the 
laying, and that the electrical tests were to ex- 
tend from the commencement of the manufacture 
until thirty days after submersion of the whole 





line. The different processes involved were next 
described, and it was stated, that under a pres. 
sure of from 600 lb. to 800 Ib. the electrical 
condition of the core improved about 10 per cent, 
The relative resistance per knot, both as to con. 
duction and insulation, of the Atlantic, the Red 
Sea, and the Malta-Alexandria cables, was repre. 
sented by the numbers 1, 4, and 37. It was 
requisite that great care should be observed in 
making the joints of the core, of which there 
were 4,200 in the Malta-Alexandria line, as the 
slightest imperfection in any one would be 
attended with danger. 

A difficulty having arisen in keeping the cable 
permanently under water, one portion became 
exposed to the air, and was allowed to dry. 
When tested, a loss of insulation with increased 
resistance in the conductor was observed, An in- 
vestigation by Dr. W. A. Miller, F.R.S., showed 
that this deterioration was due to heating, from 
the effects of oxidation. It was consequently 
resolved, that the original idea of fitting the two 
ships with water-tight tanks should be carried out. 
The way in which this was accomplished, and the 
manner of coiling the cable on board, were then 
alluded to. The eye of each coil was fitted with 
an open framework of timber, by which arrange- 
ment a fault was cut out of the centre of a large 
coil, without its being necessary to uncoil the 
whole cable, as would have been the case with a 
solid eye. 

Previous to commencing the operation of laying, 
the route was most carefully surveyed by ships of 
the royal navy, when it was ascertained that the 
Admiralty charts were in parts incorrect in lati- 
tude, and were deceptive as to the soundings, the 
general depth and the conformation of the sea 
bottom being very different from what they were 
represented to be on the official charts. 

Each ship was fitted in the following manner :— 
A large Y sheave, furnished with a small friction 
band, was suspended above the centre of the hold, 
and over this the cable was led. The paying-out 
apparatus, placed on one side of the stern, consisted 
of three Y sheaves, in one vertical plane, and 
parallel to the centre line of the vessel, each sheave 
being provided with a friction strap. The cable 
was passed over these sheaves under three weighted 
jockey pulleys to the brake drum, round which it 
took three or four turns ; then over a fixed sheave, 
and under a movable weighted pulley, into the 
sea over a fixed stern-wheel at the level of the 
last sheave. The dynamometer employed was 
similar to that used on the occasion of the successful 
laying of the Atlantic cable. ’ 

The first portion of this line was laid between 
Malta and ‘lripoli, the greatest depth being 420 
fathoms. The cable was paid out at an average 
rate of 4°94 knots per hour, The maximum strain 
to which the heavy shore-end was subjected was 
20 ewt., but with the main cable this did not exceed 
12 cwt. The estimated slack paid out in the deep 
water was not quite 5 percent. No difficulties of 
any kind occurred, until attempts were made to 
splice the main cable to the ‘Tripoli shore-end, 
which had been laid by another ship. Nine un- 
successful attempts were made, owing to bubbles 
forming under the fresh gutta percha; but, by 
cutting off a length of 25 fathoms of the shore- 
end, a perfect junction was effected. The —— 
ing cable on board this ship was laid in t ° 
direction of Benghazi, the maximum dept ’ 
attained being 150 fathoms, the average speed . 
paying out 5°3 knots per hour, and the —_ 
strain 9 cwt. The cable next laid was part of the 
third section, commencing at Alexandria, and “is 
tending nearly 300 miles to the westward, ape 
Benghazi. The roughness and irregularity - but 
bottom rendered this operation very critical ; : ra 
by carefully selecting and laying out = % ie 
be pursued, after accurate soundings a eso 
made, and by only paying out m daylight, 1t w 

4 ‘ix days were occuple 
successfully completed. Six day a 153°32 
in. laying 1288 knots of heavy cable an sapi? 
knots of main cable, or a total length “A tie 
knots. Thirty-two buoys were laid down to — 
the route, and upwards of sixty different co 102 
were run. The maximum depth of water _ 
fathoms: the minimum, for a short a i 
13 fathoms, and the average 33 fathoms. Su 

: t of the third section between 
quently, thesecond part o 4 partof the 
Alexandria and Benghazi, and the secone p a ae 
second section between Bengbazi and T'ripo : No 
laid, and the communication was established. a 
accurate estimate could be made of the ac “a 
slack paid out, but as a general rule in = 
under 100 fathoms, from 2 to 2} per cent. was 
utmost that could be got out of the ship poner “4 
cable was running quite free, The angle at we 
the cable was paid out ranged from 40° to 4 .° 
The maximum speed was 7°15 knots, the mini 
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mum 45 knots, and the mean 5:25 knots per 
hour. 

Respecting the tests during and after the lay- 
ing, it was observed that as the cable was paid 
out its electrical condition invariably improved ; 
the highest resistance being found in the deepest 
and coldest water, and the lowest in the shallowest 
and warmest water. Experiments as to the rate 
of working showed that the speed attained agreed 
very nearly with that which had been anticipated ; 
namely, five words per minute through a length 
of 1,100 knots, except through the short sections, 
where the limit of the speed depended simply 
upon the skill of the clerk. 

The second paper read was “On the Electrical 
Tests employed during the Construction of the 
Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, and on Insu- 
lating and Protecting Submarine Cables,” by Mr. 
C. W. Siemens. 

Having been employed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as the electrician to superintend the manu- 
facture and shipment of the Malta and Alexandria 
Telegraph Cable, the author was in a position to 
speak as to its actual state of insulation at dif- 
ferent stages of its progress, and as to its general 
superiority compared with former lines. The 
methods of testing differed essentially from those 
previously resorted to. This was the first line 
that had been tested systematically throughout ; 
and the importance of a uniform and well-devised 
system of electrical tests being carried on during 
the manufacture, shipment, laying, and subse- 
quent working of submarine cables, had been 
fully proved. 

The covered strand of conducting wire, in 
lengths of one nautical mile, was placed for twenty- 
four hours in tanks filled with water maintained at 
75° Fahrenheit. It was afterwards removed into 
a pressure tank, containing water at the same 
temperature; and, when uniformly heated, it was 
tested for conductivity and insulation, and the 
result, expressed in units of resistance, noted. A 
pressure of 6001]b. per square inch was then 
applied, and the electrical tests were repeated. 
Before any coil was approved, it was required 
that the copper resistance should not exceed 
3'5 (Siemens) units, or possess 80 per cent. of the 
conductivity of chemically pure copper; that the 
gutta percha resistance per knot at 75° should 
amount, at least, to 90,000,000 units, correspond- 
ing to about 80 per cent. of the highest insulation 
that could be obtained with the best gutta percha 
of commerce; and further, that the insulation 
should improve when the pressure was applied, 
which was invariably the case when the covering 
was sound. The coils were then transferred to 
Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co.’s works at Greenwich, 
where they were submerged in tanks until required 
for the sheathing machine. The sheathed cable 
was coiled into large tanks, and was always in- 
tended to be covered with water; but, owing to 
a defect in the construction of the tanks, this 
regulation could only be partially carried into 
effect. It was also intended, in the first instance, 
that the ships should be provided with water- 
tight tanks, to receive the cable during the out- 
ward voyage ; but, owing to the passive resistance 
with which every deviation from previous routine 
was usually met, this plan was not carried out, 
until the heating of the cable on board the steam- 
ship Queen Victoria had proved, at great cost, 
that tanks were essentially necessary. There were 
other important advantages obtained through the 
adoption of the water-tanks, by which the causes 
of failure in paying out were avoided, and the 
operation was rendered comparativelysafe and easy. 

Respecting the construction of a cable of a 
more permanent character than any hitherto 
— to which the author had given much consi- 

eration for many years, it was observed that, 
with regard to the insulating covering, nature 
seemed to have provided only two suitable sub- 
stances, india rubber and gutta percha, combining 
permanent pliability at all ordinary temperatures, 
with high insulating property. India rubber had 
a higher insulating power, a lower specific induc- 
tion, and was capable of resisting higher tempera- 
tures than gutta percha; but the latter could be 
put upon the wire in a plastic state by a die pro- 
tess, and gave greater security against faults than 
— lapped india rubber covering. It was also 
€s8 liable to receive accidental injuries, to become 
sticky or semi-fluid when exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, and resisted the action of water more 
perfectly, 

The absorption of water by gutta percha, india 
rubber, and compounds of india rubber, such as 
vulcanised india rubber, Wray’s mixture, and a 
poe ter with mica, under various pressures and 
pmo and from water containing different 

Srees of salt in solution, had been fully investi- 





gated. These experiments served to show that 
an increase of pressure up to 50 Ib. per square 
inch did not increase the rate of absorption, which 
was found to be more rapid from pure water than 
from sea water, and from sea water than from 
brine. Raw and unvulcanised india rubber ab- 
sorbed water in greater quantities than the other 
materials ; while, next to gutta percha, vulcanised 
india rubber showed, both in fresh and salt water, 
the greatest insensibility to absorption. 

The results of experiments on the insulating 
and inductive capacities of wires coated with india 
rubber in combination with gutta percha, com- 
pared with those of special gutta percha and pure 
india rubber at different temperatures, were then 
given. The lengths experimented upon varied 
from 600 to 2,500 yards. The specific resistance 
of special gutta percha decreased from 9°11 at 
50° Fahrenheit to 1:50 at 80° Fahrenheit, cr to 
about one-sixth of its original value; while the 
combination of india rubber and gutta percha had, 
under the same circumstances, only gone down to 
about one-third of its insulation at 50° Fahren- 
heit. The inductive capacity of the combined 
india rubber and gutta percha wire, and of pure 
india rubber covered wire, was as 0°7 tol. Not- 
withstanding the comparatively high insulating 
property of india rubber, its low inductive capa- 
city, and its power to resist heat, its gradual 
dissolution in sea water was a circumstance which 
alone rendered it inadmissible for submarine wires, 
unless it was securely inclosed in another water- 
proof medium, and gutta percha appeared, in 
every respect, well suited for such outer covering. 
It was desirable that the india rubber should be 
brought upon the wire without the application of 
heat, or solvents, both of which often entailed a 
gradual decomposition of that material, particu- 
larly when exposed to atmospheric influence in 
contact with copper. Dr. W. A. Miller had stated 
that the liquefaction was the result of a process 
of oxidation, from which it might be inferred that 
the effect could not take place where oxygen was 
excluded. It, moreover, was important to pro- 
duce a perfectly cylindrical covering ; and taking 
advantage of a peculiar property of india rubber 
cohering perfectly where two fresh cut surfaces 
were brought together under considerable pres- 
sure, the author had constructed a covering ma- 
chine which fulfilled the several purposes. Such 
combined india rubber and gutta percha covered 
wires had been tried under various circumstances, 
exposed to the atmosphere, to water or the moisture 
of the ground, for nearly two years, without be- 
traying any signs of gradual deterioration of the 
india rubber, or the appearance of faults. A cir- 
cumstance greatly in favour of the bi-covered 
wire was, that the gutta percha shrank upon the 
india rubber covered wire ; and, when any mecha- 
nical injury to the covering occurred, the yielding 
india rubber was forced into the gap by the elastic 
pressure exercised by the gutta percha, and pre- 
vented the appearance of a fault. 

The outer covering of cables, as hitherto con- 
structed, was certainly the least perfect part. An 
iron sheathing was very necessary to protect the 
insulated core in shallow waters; but for cables in 
more than 30 or 40 fathoms of water, the iron 
sheathing was an element rather of weakness than 
of strength. It rendered the cable ponderous, its 
shipment expensive, the paying-out risky, and 
repairs impossible, owing to the difficulty of raising 
a heavy cable from a great depth under any circum- 
stances, aud the absolute impossibility of doing so 
after corrosion of the iron wire had made some 
progress. 

When the Falmouth and Gibraltar cable was 
first contemplated, the author, in conjunction 
with Mr. Forde, proposed to cover each iron wire 
with gutta percha, with a view to prevent oxida- 
tion; but the system was not acted upon, except 
by way of experiment. Mere protection of the 
wire was, however, not sufficient, in the author’s 
opinion. It was capable of mathematical demon- 
stration, that in paying out a wire-sheathed cable, 
with a considerable strain upon the break-wheel, 
it would untwist while in suspension in the water 
to a considerable extent, causing elongation of the 
core to the amount of say 1 per cent., or even 
more. On reaching the bottom, the strain and 
consequent twist would be released. Copper wire 
could not be elongated more than 2 per cent. 
without receiving a permanent set; and it was 
also a well-ascertained fact that when telegraph 
core had been stretched at any time beyond the 
limits of elasticity of the copper, the latter, being 
henceforth too long for the more elastic covering, 
would tend to assume a serpentine form, and to 
push its way through the insulating material by 
slow degrees, particularly in places where short 
bends or kinks occurred. 





Based upon these views, the author designed a 
sheathing of the following description :—The in- 
sulated conductor, or core, was passed in the sheath- 
ing works through a series of three machinesin close 
succession. In passing through the hollowspindle of 
the first machine, a close spiral covering of hemp, 
previously saturated in Stockholm tar, was applied 
in such a way that each string was and remained 
under a given strain. The second machine was 
similar in construction to the first, but supplied a 
second covering of hemp, wound in the opposite 
direction to the first. The rope thus formed passed 
next through a stationary clip with longitudinal 
grooves, to prevent it from turning round in the 
operation immediately following, which consisted 
in the application, under the influence of great 
pressure, of from three to six strips of copper, or 
other metal, which might best resist the action of 
sea-water. These strips were accurately guided 
into the revolving covering tool, so as to overlap 
each other equally for nearly half their breadth, 
the pressure applied being sufficient to crush or 
socket the one metal down where it was covered 
by the other. This cable had no tendency to un- 
twist: its extension with half the breaking strain 
upon it did not exceed one-half per cent.; and being 
very strong, and of only double the weight of 
water, it would support about 8 miles of its own 
weight in the sea. 

Considering that good ship’s sheathing lasted 
about ten years when the ship was at rest, and 
that the cable had two layers of metal with hard- 
ened tar between, it appeared not unreasonable to 
suppose that this sheathing would last at the tran- 
quil bottom of the ocean from twenty to thirty 
years at least. Several short lengths of this cable 
were now being tried, under various circumstances ; 
and the results, so far, were promising of success 
upon a larger scale. 








“UP THE NILE.’* 


THOUGH an invalid in search of health in the 
dry and mild region of Egypt, Mr. Fairholt has 
evidently not spared his energies, either physical 
or intellectual, while wending his way up “ the 
sacred river ”; and he describes, in clear and plea- 
sant narrative, what he saw and sketched as he 
went along; much of what remains of ancient 
Egyptian architecture and art in general having 
obviously excited his utmost interest. Eschewing 
elaborate details, however, of architectural remains; 
which have been elsewhere abundantly described ; 
his aim was chiefly to catch the aspect of the river, 
its towns and their inhabitants; and to describe 
what strikes the eye and mind of a stranger most 
forcibly on a first visit to “the land of Mizraim” 
and mystery. The absorbing interest of the 
antique remains, as Mr. Fairholt remarks, has 
hitherto precluded much notice of ordinary life 
on the Nile; and he devotes his chief attention, 
therefore, to subjects heretofore somewhat neg- 
lected; illustrating many points of interest by 
engravings done by himself, and Mr. H. Rimbault, 
from sketches of his own preparation. 

In a volume so full of interest it may not be 
easy to select any passages in particular as of 
more than average attraction ; but in turning over 
the pages we shall just note a few points as we 
do so. 

Of the old “needle” or obelisk, erroneously 
called Cleopatra’s, of which so much has been said 
of late, Mr. Fairholt agrees with those who are 
of opinion that it would not be worth the trouble 
and expense of removal to England for any 
purpose, 

At the picturesque old city of Cairo,or Masr of 
the Mizraim, Mr. Fairholt found reason to regret 
the progress of modern “ improvements.” 

“Mohamed Ali forced European ‘reforms’ and‘ im- 
provements’ upon his subjects. He gave a death-blow 
to picturesqne character of the streets when he widened 
them and erected ghastly stucco-faced houses on each 
side of the way; as ugly as they are in an English coun- 
try town, and still more fragile. The main avenue, known 
as ‘the Mooskee,’ where the European shopkeepers re- 
side, abounds in examples.”’ 

Mr. Fairholt notes the impudent and almost 
sacrilegious assurance and conceit of Dr. Lepsius 
in defiling the Great Pyramid by cutting out a 
tablet in a most prominent position, right above 
the great entrance, with eleven lines of spurious 
hieroglyphics, all about “King William of Prussia;” 
and into which he has dragged “ Victoria, Queen of 
England ;” but it does not seem to have been noted 
either by Mr. Fairholt, or by Lord Nugent, who 
also deprecates this pedantic modern vandalism in 
strong language, that the impudence and absurdity 





* “Up the Nile, and Home Again: a Hand-book for 
Travellers, and a Travel-bock for the Library.” By F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A., with 109 iilustrations. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1362. 
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of itvare all ‘the more .glaring, inasmuch ‘as the| 
Great Pyramid is utterly and everywhere else: 
devoid ofall bieraglyphic or inscription ; even the’ 
eentral “oratory,” sand the isarcophagus itself 
there, in which, doubtless, the kings of the ancient 
nation lay “in .glory ” ‘as in their “‘ own-house,” 
having beenall leit with their polished surfaces pure 
and untouched by. any sculp:ure whatever. More- 
over, this is not:the only feat of a similar descrip- 
tion, in which the same learned gentleman has left 
‘his mark” upon the memorials'of ancient Egypt, 
in.an offensive manner, which the comparatively 
modest doings. of the ancient Greeks in the same 
line put to utter.shame. To thusvitiate the most 
venerable monuments in the world is deserving of 
ithe utmest condemnation. .The puerile inseription 
‘on the Great Pyramid ought to -be .mercilessly 
rexpuggetl; sand we:bope.soon to find some new 
‘tmaveller: up the 'Nile record the doing. of.s0 com- 
mendable a deed. 

Fresh interest. is.given to the famous rock-cut 
tembs of Beni-Hassan by Mr. Fairholt’s .vivid 
description of their curious-representations of the 
daily liteof Egypt in the Bible era. Strange does 
Ahis heretofore unaccountable propensity :of the 
ancient Egyptians to mix op dife with death 
«@ppear to. medern ideas ; and. far lesasingular: was 
it that they should place a mummified bedy in the 
pseatiof honour at .their feasts.than that within a 
n@ark and rock-cut temb they. should-so elaborately 
ami unweariedly ensculpture all its walls with 
eareful and beautiful representations of the secular 
ami ordinary occupations of every-day life. Bat 
ywere not ‘the travellers of old;—who tell us, as 


ere famons on account of the grotioes of holy 


Tndia;—to the western bank «of ‘the Euphrates,— 
the: site of the ancient Chaldean cities of the dead ; 
and where there ‘still are towns which maybe re- 
garded .as:remnants of some of these very cities ; 
for they are still held sacred ; and there the Per- 
‘sians are prone to bury their.dead. 

Of the decorative ‘symbolism ‘of -the ancient 
Egyptians which -so astonishingly prevails in ‘the 
Theban and :other ‘tombs on the Niletan banks, 
Mr. Fairholt: remarks :-— 

*‘In-our contempt for their: symbolism »we ‘forget’ that 
we also adopt absurdities. Our’ Mediveval monograms 
and mysticisms are not impervious to criticism; nor can 
good taste justify the modern and monstrous. concoction 
of:cherubs’ heads with wings at the point of decapitation ; 
»where no muscles could move them; yet eternally flying ; 
and singing without lungs !’’ 

Batvif.symbols be significant of certain ideas, 

as doubtless. they once at least were ; it is question- 
uble -whether ‘their apparent iabsurdity in other 
respects, or even their violation of “good. taste,” 
should have constituted .a sufficient reason why 
they oyght:not to have beenueed. The reasons for 
ithe original use of symbols,-we conceive, were 80 
.strong.and overpowering, that “good taste” and 
the sense of the grotesque or the -apparently 
absurd,.as -hindramees to their use, were treated 
by the originators and .users of the symbols as 
secondary und contemptible considerations. 
We must now close Mr. Fairholt’s very sug- 
‘gestive and entertaining volume with a warm 
recommendation to the public to purchase and 
-peruse it; .but-many of our readers, to whom. Mr. 
Fairholt must already be favourably known, will 
need very little urging from .us, we are.sure, to 
induee them to do so. 











hermits that have formerly made their abodes in 
them,”—more correct than the moderns, as regards 
their original purpose ; however true it may be that 
these and such-like “ grottoes ” for those “dead to 
this world” have been used as tombs for the 
actual relics—of mortality, if we cannot strictly 
say, as to mummies,—of corruption? Mr. Fair- 
holt himself tells us of a “ holy hermit ” who in- 
shabits.a “grotto” to this day, a little farther up 
the Nile-—‘‘a very old man with a long white 
beard,” who has there vegetated for:more tha.:a 
quarter of a century; and of whom (though 
yprubably a mere impostor, and, it «may be, not 
‘even a fanatic) the natives, with «superstitious 
weverence, “believe that he is entranced every 
night; and that his soul then travels to Mecca, 
aud intercedes for them ; performing at the:same 
‘time the true religious ceremonies.” Ina country 
avbere customs are comparatively unalterable, 
‘perhaps we have bere, in modern superstition, 
something like a glimpse of .ancient Egypt itself. 
Of the most northern of the “tombs ” of Beni- 
‘Hassan, Mr. Fairholt, in a description which does 
‘mot dook much like that of a mere tomb, says,— 


“A portico, supported by two columns, is in front of 
the entrance—a square'door surrounded by lines of hiero- 
glyphies. On entering, a.grand hall or vaulted chamber 
opens to the view, It is supported by four massive 
columns, similar to those seen at the entrance. Each 
column has sixteen slightly-fluted sides, and supports an 
abacus, the whole bearing so striking a resemblance to 
the Doric order, that it is evident the Greeks obtained 


this their ea:liest architectural style from such more an- | 


cient monuments. The triple vault of the ceiling is filled 
with coloured ornament, in compartments. In front of 
\he-entrance is a smail shrine ; .which, like the entrance- 
gate, is surrounded by lines of hieroglyphic inscription. 
Broken figures, a triad of divinities, still occupy the 
places where they were worshipped Of old. Plate VII. is 
a general view of this interesting spot: to the right the 
broken pillar presents one of those melancholy in- tances 
of wauton, u-eless mischief, that have just been alluded 
to. The columus have been colcured to imitate red 
granite ; alsoabout 3 feet of the lower part of the walls: 
above this, to the ceiling, they are laid out in lowg lines 
of figures, engaged in husbandry, fowling, fi-hing, and 
dome-tic occupations; ‘as well as wrestling, dancing, 
ball-play, and other amusements. On the side wall, to 
the rixht of the entrance, sits the owner of the tomb, to 
receive from his overseer an account of his flocks and 
herds, or his household goods. This being the principal 
figure, m accorcance with the rule of ancient art, is of 
gigantic proportion: a great man was.a /arge man in the 
sight of the old world; hence our popular tales of gigantic 
ancestors in all nstions. We may consider these rooms 
as the chapels of cemeteries: the resting places for the 
dead were excavated in pits beneath, and were entered by 
Square shafts, in the sides of which holes were cut to 
facilitate desccnt. In some of these tombs we shall see 
these shafts «pening tothe mummy-pit below.” 


Speaking of the extensive series of tombs in 
the hills near the once-renowned city of Abydus; 
where, as Plutarch states,.the ancient Egyptians 
were particularly anxious to be interred, because 
there Osiris himself was believed to have reposed 
in death; Mr. Fairholt remarks that the inscrip- 
tions found in these tombs tell us that the mum- 
mies within them were brought there from long 
distances ; thus corrobora‘ing Plutarch’s assertion ; 
and also, -we may add, reminding us of the kindred 
fact that in Persia, to this day, the dead, in many 
cases, are carried from long distances,—even from 


STRENGTH OF IRON IN CONSTRUCTION. 


In a recent paper on ‘the Properties of Iron, 
, more especially with regard to ship-building, read 
by Mr. Fairbairn at the Royal Lostitution, some 
-remarks.occurred which may be usefully printed. 
| The lccturer:said as to 
The Properties of Tron.—TIf -we are:desirous to 
attain perfection in ‘mechanical, architectural, or 
‘ship-building construction, it is essential that the 
| engineer or architect should :make himself tho- 
;roughly acquainted with the properties of ‘the 
materials which he employs. It is unimportant 
, whether the construction be .a house, aship, ora 
bridge. We must possess correct ideas of the 
strength, proportion, and combination of the parts 
before we «can arrive at ‘satisfactory results; and 
, to effect these objects the naval architect should 
, be conversant with the following facts relating to 
the resisting ‘powers of malleable and:rolled iron 
to a tensile strain. 
The resistance in tons per square mech of— 


PTO EPO AS on ccccesccccsss 24°50. tons. 
NI: nes Scurceuscaweaene 39925 4, 
TID 5 sito 0s os 2:0 oe cnet siocine 22°50 «5, 
DUMMONBEITO GD, 6 vccsevcceweseas 20°00 ,, 


Strength of Riveted Jvints.—The -architect, 
having tortificd himself with the above facts, will 
be better able to carry out a judicious distribu- 
tion of the frames, ribs,.and plates.of an iron 
ship, so as to meet the various strains to which it 
, may be subjected ; and ultimately to arrive at.a 
distribution where the whole in combination pre- 
sents uniformity of resistance to repeated strains, 
and. the various changes it has to encounter in 
actual service. 

There is, however, another circumstance of 
deep importance to the naval architect; which 
should on no account be lost sight of; and that is 
the comparative values of the riveted joints of 
plates to the plates themselves. These, according 
to experiment, give. the fullowing results :— 

Taking the cohesive strength of the plate at 100 
The strength of the double-riveted joint 

SRDS MIAO OP nko se ccsvachosanciscineye 70 
And the single-riveted joint .........eee0. - ‘86 

These proportions apply with great force to 
vessels requiring close riveting, such as sbips and 
boilers that must be water-tight ; end in calcula- 
tion it is necessary to make allowances in that 
ratio. 

The next question for consideration is the pro- 
perties of iron best calculated to resist the pene- 
tration of shot at high velocities ; and in this I am 
fortunate in having before me the experiments of 
the committee on iron plates, which may be-enu- 
merated as under :— 
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Remarks.—The specimens subjected to com- 





original height; increasing at the same time in 
diameter till ‘they attained 90 tons on the square 
inch. 

In these experiments four descriptions of iron 
were selected, marked ‘A, B, C, D: the two first 
and last were taken from ‘rolled ‘and -hammered 
iron plates ; excepting C, which was homogeneous 
and .gave higher results to tension and dead pres. 


-sure than the others. 


In density and tenacity they :steod as follows :-— 




















Tena- 
Mark on Plates. Density.} city in | Remarks. 
tons. 
INOS scents 'nc sven nr eowes 7°8083 | 24-644 
BA EMNUOS, ovsnos ccwniesa cect 7°7035 | .23'354 
C’Piates, homogeneous ....| 7°9(42 | 27°032° 
BES occctivscurevneew' 7°6322 | °24°171 





Here, it will be observed, that the strengths are 
in the ratio of the densities, excepting only the 
_B plates, which deviate from that law. 

On the resistance to compression it will be seen 
that in none of the-experiments was the specimen 
actually crushed; but they evidently gave way at 
a,pressure of 13 tons to 14 tons per square inch, 
and were considerably cracked :and reduced | in 
height. by increased pressure. 








‘THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE concluding meeting of the.present session 
(1861-62), was held on Monday evening last, at 
the House. in.Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
Tite, M.P. 

The following gentlemen were also present,’and 
were introduced to the president : Baron De Bode, 
engineer (Paris); Mr. Trélat, ‘architect and _pro- 
fessor (Paris); Mr. Stelelm, architect, Basle; Mr. 
Woodward, librarian to her Majesty at Windsor ; 
Mr. Carpenter, British Museum, &c. 

The hon. secretary read .a list of donations to 
the library, inciuding a number of valuable works 
from Mr. R. G. Burnell. He expressed a hope 
that other gentlemen would follow his example, 
so that vacancies might be filled up. 

The President, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the donors, referred to the exertions which the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster were making 
for the restoration of their Chapter-house. There 
were not, he said, any funds in connexion with 
the abbey applicable to the purpose; and therefore 
it was very desirable that the architectural pro- 
fession should join in a representation to the 
Government for assistance. The Chapter-house 
had been used as a record-office ever since the 
reign of Charles I.; and it was a beautiful and 
remarkable building, which had been desecrated 
in a very extraordinary manner. Its restoration 
ought, therefore, to be a subject of interest to 
ell architects and archeologists. With regard 
to the paper to be read by Mr. Asbpitel that 
evening (on some of the architectural drawings 
in the library at Windsor Castle), the late Princo 
Consort had discovered the drawings in an acci- 
dental manner, and had expressed a desire that 
they might be submitted to the Institute for 
proper examination and discussion. He had no 
doubt that although the subject might at first 
sight appear.a dry one, Mr. Ashpitel would, with 
his usual happy treatment, make it pleasant 
and instructive. 

Mr. Asbpitel then read a paper, “On some 
of the Architectural Drawings in the Royal 
library at Windsor, exhibited, by command of 
his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, by 
Mr. B. B. Woodward.” 

At the conclusion, : 6 

The President observed, that his prediction in 
reference to the nature of Mr. Asbpitel’s paper 
had not been falsified. by the result, and that they 
had much reason to be grateful to him for = 
learning and application which he had broug - 
to bear on the subject. As he saw Mr. a 
in the room, he might perhaps wish to oiler 
some observations on the interesting volumes <a 
ferred to in the paper; and he was sure th . 
anything he had to say would be listened to with 
the attention it deserved. 

Mr. Woodward said he had little to add to ~ 
remarks made by Mr. Ashpitel, as he had on 
but few opportunities, owing to the — 8 
upon his time, to inquire into this particular 
department. He felt bound, however, to Sy 
that he was deeply grateful for the kind — 
in which the president had referred to him, ao 
that it affurded him great pleasure to be in wad 
way instrumental in bringing the collection © 
ancient architectural drawings in the Roya 








pression gradually eqneezed down to one-half their 


library under the notice of the Institute. His 
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Royal Highness had. rescued the volumes from 
their obscurity ; and he was sure that if living 
he would have been gratified in placing them at 
the disposal of the Institute. Mr. Carpenter, of 
the British Museum, who was in the room, was 
fir more competent to give an opivion as to 
the authorship of the drawings:than he was. 

Mr. Carpenter said that, in his opinion, the 
major portion of the drawings were by Baldassare 
Peruzzi, collected by Serlio. He founded this 
opinion chiefly upon the: circumstance that the 
dtawings were known to have been purchased by 
the Consul Smith in Venice. 

Professor Donaldson observed that the great 
difficulty in reference to these drawings was to 
distinguish the writing appended to them, as there 
was a great similarity in the characters. In cases 
where the drawings were signed, there could be 
no difficulty in identifying them with the aid of a 

Jass. 

The President inquired of Mr. Ashpitel whether 
he had seen the whole of the thirty-eight volumes, 
or merely the four exhibited in the room that 
evening ? 

Mr. Ashpitel replied that he had'seen them all. 

Mr: Woodward said that he would’ have been 
anxious to exhibit the. whole number, but that, 
upon further consideration, he thought it would 
be more economic to husband the treasure, and 
submit the volumes for examination by degrees, so 
that they might receive the attention to which 
they were entitled. He might add, in connexion 
with thesubject, that he had’commenced photo- 
graphing the most interesting specimens of the 
collection, aud that he would be happy ‘to place 
copies at the disposal of the Institute. 

The President said he hoped that, in the course 
of their next session, Mr. Woodward would’ be 
enabled to submit for their inspection some of the 
other volumes ; and that he himself would also 
favour the Institute with his presence. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to her most 
gracious Majesty, for the permission granted to 
inspect the volumes; to Mr. Woodward, for his 
courtesy in attending; and to Mr. Ashpitel, for 
the paper which he had prepared and read. 

Ou the motion of Mr. Ashpitel, seconded by 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, a vote of thanks was also 
passed to Mr. Panizzi and the officers of the British 
Museum and library, for their uniform courtesy 
and attention to the Institute. 

Mr. E. W. Pugin, of 14, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, was on ballot elected a member of the 
Association, ; 

The annual conversazione of the Institute will 
be held on Wednesday next, the 25th instant. 








LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
MEETING AT MARKET RASEN. 

THE annual meeting of the Lincoln Diocesan 
Architectural Society was held this year at Market 
Rasen, and was a very successful one. In the outset 
the Rev. E. Trollope delivered an address in the aisle 
of St. Thomas’s Church, now under restoration, on 
the chief points of interest connected with the 
town, including the church itself. The members 
then went on an excursion to Middle Rasen, West 
Rasen, Kirkby, Kingerby, Thornton, South Kel- 
sey, Holton, Nettleton, Caistor, and Walesby ; re- 
turning to Market’ Rasen in the evening; when 
4 meeting was held in the Market-hall ; Sir Charles 
H. J. Anderson, Bart., in the chair. An address 
to the society from the inhabitants of Market 
ge Beg don of the members, were read. 

& Rev. E. Trollo 
insane pe then read a paper on 

— the following day another excursion took 
_ 3 and the following localities were visited :— 
ee Buslingthorpe, Snarford, Holton, West 
be ington, Hainton, Sixhills, and Tealby & Bayon’s 
: anor. The excursionists then returned to Market 
~ — in the midst of heavy rain, but accompanied 
i é local volunteers, who complimented them 
hi ies music and rifle-shot accompani- 

A public dinner took 


] i : 
the White Hart Hotel, place in the evening at 


Giedde oe Mr. H. R. Boucherett in 
tiieren 3; and, after the toasts were exhausted, 
tee mpany adjourned to a public meeting in the 
: Tket-hall, under the presidency of Sir C. An- 
; = sso was a crowded audience, mostly of 

1 orking people, anxious to hear Mr. Trollope, 
pee Jectured on the contents of the museum of 
rulings, photographs, &c., collected for the 
occasion, 

It was announced that the society’s autumn 
meeting»wouldtake place at he et on Wed- 
— the 6th day of August’ next. On that 
ng the Archeological Association of Great 

ritain, the- ire Architectural and 





Archwological Society, the Northamptonshire 
Architectural’ Society, and the Lincoln Diocesan 
Architectural Society, will hold a meeting in com- 
mon. On the-mornivg-of the 6th of August ar 
excursion will be made to Bosworth Field. 








PURIFICATION OF THE UPPER THAMES, 


A FEW years since, in some “ Memorials of Father 
Thames,” we gave a statement of the population 
of a large number of towns: and’ districts which 
drained into and polluted the most; famous river 
in England; and, while advocating the intercep- 
tion of the entire drainage of the metropolis, and 
conveying it to a safe distance from the multi- 
tude of inbabitants; showed that the great cost 
of the London Main Drainage would fail yielding 
an adequate return in successful effects, if thie 
drainage of considerable towns, such as Oxford; 
Windsor, and many others, were allowed to con- 
tinue to defile and poison the upper regions of the4 
Thames, We look anxiously forward to the Census 
report for 1861, which is in progress; forthe pur- 
pose of noting the large increase of this defile- 
ment. The neglected state of’ the river, by an: 
expression of complaint which was’ undeniable, 
forced the legislature into those’ measures’ of* 
metropolitan main drainage which will ere long 
be completed; at the cost of several millions: 
sterling, raised‘ entirely by the taxation of the 
London district ; but’this immense outlay, as. we 
have hinted, will be comparatively useless if we 
allow it to continue receiving the constantly in: 
creasing drainage of an advancing population, 
stretching over a space of more than 6,000 square 
miles. 

We have hope, even in connexion. with the 
metropolis, that, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties connected with such a huge quantity of 
matter, the intercepted sewage may be made a 
means of adding to the fertility of the land; but 
as regards tlre smaller towns in rural districts, the 
experiments which have been made in various 
directions show that instead of wasting the sew- 
age and polluting the rivers, it may be employed, 
with considerable advantage, upon the land. A 
committee of inquiry has been demanded, for the 
purpose of inquiring carefully into this very im- 
portant subject; and we hope it will be granted, 
and be earnestly and well managed; for it is 
labour in vain to attempt to purify the central 
part of the Thames while an immense stream of 
pollution flows continually from above, 





IRISH NEWS. 

THE committee having charge of the project for 
the reconstruction of Carlisle Bridge, at Dublin, 
have collected seventy-six designs and 202 illus- 
trative drawings of bridges, according to Saun- 
ders’s News Letter ; and they intend selecting the 
best for adoption in the rebuilding of the bridge: 
the designs and drawings were placed in the 
Exhibition-room, College-street, and have beer 
inspected by the lord-lieutenant: they have 
been furnished by competitors from London, 
Dublin, and other principal towns in the three 
kingdoms ; and the expense of carrying any one of 
them out ranges from a maximum of 57,000. to 
22,0007. A prize of 2002. is to be given for the 
successful design, 100/. for the second, and 50/. 
for the third. 

An Independent church has been opened at 
Coleruine. The local Chronicle gives an engraved 
view of the edifice, with a description of it, from 
which we quote the following particulars: —The 
general plan is that of a parallelogram, 62 feet by 
38, with a porch on the south-west end, and a 
tower some 80 feet high on the north-west angle, 
through which the chapel is entered by an easy 
ascending stone stair, 8 't. 6 in. wide, making the 
whole width of front 58 feet. On the east end 
is a vestry, 21 feet by 13 feet: underneath 
is situate a hot-water heating apparatus, which 
warms both chapel and school or leeture room. 
The latter is of the same dimensions as the chapel, 
and entered from New-row, at the south-west 
corner. The exterior is constructed of black roek 
set in black mortar, with dressings of Glasgow 
sandstone. The height from ground to eave is 
24 feet; and from ground to apex of gable 34 feet. 
Iu the centre of the west-end is a window 25 feet 
by 10, of Flamboyant style, filled in head and 
centre with flowing tracery. On either side of 
it, and sides of chapel generally, are proportion- 
ately smaller windows of a similar-patterm. The 
interior of the chapel is arranged so as to admit of 
future galleries. The roof is open timbered. The 
total cost will be somewhat’ above 2,0007. The 
work has been superintended by Mr. R. Gailey, of 
the firm of Maxwell & Gailey, Londonderry, 





builders, who were. also the contractors.. Mr..R. 
Smyth was the architect. 

Mr. Neville’s designs for the new bridge at 
Drogheda have been placed’ in’ the bands: of the 
secretary of the grand jury; forinspection at) the 
board-room of ‘the Harbour-Commissioners: 

The Roman Catholic Church‘at Tramore-is‘pro- 
gressing. At present there is: being-finished an 
altar-piece, of Caen stone as: its: general work; 
with Galway marble and Penzance serpentine. 
The altar is surmounted by 2 lantern ‘canopy, with 
carved arches, and having on its:sides:angels bear- 
ing spears and blowing trumpets; and in front 
St. Michael the Archangel. Immediately:under- 
neath is a figure of the Lamb bearing a:banmer ; 
at its feet two angels in the act of adoration. 
Underneath is the tabernacle, composed:of Derby- 
shire-marble, supported: on pilasters of Penzance 
stone. On each side, at thefoot ofthe tabernacle, 
and: immediately surmounting the altar itself, the 
reredos: is formed into Gothie arches, with em+ 
bellished cornices, ornamented with trefoil leafand 
shields, the shafts of: the arms being executed im 
Galway green marble. Thetable of the altar is: 
composed of a solid slab of white marble. Om the 
Epistle side of the. altar stands.a.canopy with a 
perforated pinnacle, divided into two compart- 
ments, The: upper; supported by four pillars of 
Galway marble, contains a figure of St. Bridget 
in monastic habit. On: the’ Gospel’ side, im a 
similar pavilion, is a figure of St: Patrick. Omthe 
Hpistle side of the altar, immediately over: the 
reredos, between St. Bridget’s: canopy: ard: the 
tabernacle, is: worked out in Caen stone a repre+ 
sentation of’ the “Carrying of the Cross;” ‘and ‘im: 
a similar position.on the-Gospel side is a delinea» 
tion of the Crucifixion.. Thedesign of the work: 
was by Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy,. the: architeet of the 
church; its-execution being entrusted to Mr: Lane; 
of. Birmingham. 








SOMETHING TO BE DONE, 


Waite bad drainage, over-erowding; the ill 
construction, want of ventilation, and other defects 
of the dwellings in our large towns.certainly cause 
a multitude of deaths which might be prevented; 
we must not overlook other causes of evil. We 
should attend with care to the proper drainage, 
ventilation, space, &c. of the schools, not onlyrof' 
the poorer classes, but also of these provided for: 
the children of persons in better circumstances, 
There are great improvements to be made imthese 
arrangements, 

The payment of: the dustmen chiefly in fees: 
collected from various persons acts very injariously 
in many of the poorer districts of the metropolis. 

Many of the: extensive mews: in. which hun- 
dreds of. horses are: kept, and in which many 
human beings live, are situate in the rear 
of large and well-conditioned. houses.. The’ ma- 
nure, particularly in the summer months, when 
persons in agricultural’ pursuits: are engsged: 
in the fields, is allowed to remain. The 
atmosphere is thus polluted, and) no doubs 
deaths and sickness: are to be attributed to this 
cause, Bud, however, as this is, it is nothing im 
comparison with the evils and unpleasantness which 
result from the pernicious custom of keeping cows 
pent up in crowded parts of the metropolis. This: 
practice. is as bad for the unfortunate animals.as 
it is for those who dwell near,.and for: the con- 
sumers of what is called milk obtained from such 
sources. 

There are also the great gas-works: which exist 
amid the people of the metropolitan district ; and, 
although great improvemezts have been made 
during the last few years by removals and scien- 
tific arrangements, there are still several manufac 
tories which cause annoyance and ill-health to 
neighbours; nor must the impurities of’ certain 
articles of food be overlooked. 

Although. we have good reason for congratulae 
tion that the exertions which have been. used have 
nearly prevented the system of intramural inter- 
ments in the metropolis, there are. still. pernicious 
effects from keeping the dead for a:considerable: 
time in. dwellings, particularly. of the poorer 
classes; and from the practice which also existaof 
keeping dead bodies brought from the hespitalsiand: 
work houses, and those of people drowned. There 
are other things which call loudly. for remedy, 
particularly the better supply of water: daily, 
to the poor. Taking encouragement from: the 
past, and hoping: that the success: which has 
attended recent effurts will lead to greater exer- 
tions, we trust that by the time: another. great 
international exhibition happen we may beable to, 
make, not only as regards the metropolis, but 
throughout the country, satisfactory note of sami- 


tary progress, 
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BIRMINGHAM EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


In this case the competition was limited to ten 
Birmingham and six London architects; and in 
the selection the directors acted under the advice 
of Mr. Jarvis, of London, architect. On Saturday 
last the adjudication was made. The consulting 
architect presented a report stating the grounds 
of his decision, which was favourable to the design 
marked “Ars Artificem Probat” (Mr. Holmes). 
To Mr. Cranston, architect, was awarded the pre- 
mium of 100/.; and to Mr. H. R. Y. Thomason 
the premium of 501, 

The style of the selected design is the Pointed. 
The design includes a turret 100 feet high; coloured 
brick facings; and the free use of Bath and coloured 
stone. The exchange is 70 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 21 feet 6 inches high. Over it is an assembly- 
room of the same dimensions, 28 feet high. 
20,0001. are talked of as the cost, and 1,800J. ad- 
ditional should the directors wish the face of the 
building to be entirely of stone. The design, we 
are informed, will be carried out in its integrity. 
The site is in New-street. 








ON THE FORMATION OF A NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF ARCHITECTURE, VIEWED 
IN CONNEXION WITH ITS BEARINGS 
UPON MEDLEVAL ART.* 


Havine been somewhat actively concerned in 
the first establishment of the Architectural Mu- 
seum ; and the collection there made having been, 
either temporarily or permanently, deposited in 
the hands of a Government department, who are 
supposed to have in contemplation the formation 
of a National Museum of Architecture; I have 
thought it not out of place to offer some sugges- 
tions as to what such a National Museum ought 
to be; but, in doing so, to direct my attention 
more particularly to that part of it in which I 
feel most interest,—that which would illustrate 
the architecture and the arts of the Middle Ages. 

A museum may be defined as a depository in 
which objects illustrative of science and art are 
collected and exhibited for purposes of instruc- 
tion and study. 

Its great uses are to facilitate the studies of 
those who cultivate the arts and sciences which 
they illustrate, and to excite interest in them in 
the minds of others. They have also a secondary 
use, a8 being places where objects of interest, 
which would otherwise be likely to be lost or dis- 
sipated, or to perish from decay or other causes, 
may be cared for and permanently preserved. 

When the museum is public or national, it per- 
forms, or should perform, these duties on a grand 
scale, and for the use and benefit of the public. 

Limiting our consideration to a museum of art, 
I would say that its directors ought to devote 
their energies, primarily, to collecting such objects 
as are worthy of the study to the practical stu- 
dent of art, and as would tend to form the public 
taste upon a true and healthful standard. Se- 
condarily, to the illustration of the history of art 
in its various schools and periods ; and, thirdly, to 
the conservation of such movable specimens as 
would otherwise be in danger of being lost or 
destroyed, provided such works are of actual 
merit, or of value as bearing upon art-history. 

Concentrating, again, our attention upon archi- 
tecture and its subsidiary arts, let us endeavour to 
apply to it the general rules above stated. 

An architectural museum should illustrate the 
history of architecture ; and it is hard to conceive 
of anything more interesting than a collection 
which would really and honestly perform so noble 
a duty. 

The history of architecture is the history of the 
world; it is the history of the changing power 
and dominion of races and nations; it is the his- 
tory of human thought, and of the growth, the 
fluctuations, the decay, and the revival of human 
civilization; and worthily to illustrate such a 
subject would be indeed a noble undertaking! 
This should not, however, be the primary aim. 
The great and vital object to be aimed at is the 
actual promotion of art amongst ourselves ; and 
it is to this object that the best energies of those 
engaged in such a work should be directed. In 
the first place, it is pretty obvious that, while 
illustrating in their degree other classes of archi- 
tecture, such a museum should be mainly devoted 
to the two great classes of architecture which are 
actually practised amongst ourselves, and which 
are familiarly, though somewhat unmeaningly, 
known as “ Classic” and “ Gothic.” 


* Read at the Architectural Museum by Mr. G. G. 
Scott, R.A., on Tuesday, the 17th instant. At the end of 
the lecture, Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, the president, 
announced the close of the lecture-session. 





It may be asked why these two classes of art 
should be selected from among the multitude 
which have prevailed in different ages and coun- 
tries. Is it merely from the accident of their 
chancing to be practised by us at the present 
day? By no means. The reasons are founded 
both upon history and upon intrinsic merit. 
Classic architecture founds its historical claims, 
firstly, upon the great fact that it originated 
among those nations of antiquity whose glorious 
privilege it was to unite in one main channel the 
several streams of the civilization of the ancient 
world, to collect and concentrate all that was 
worthy of perpetuation in its previous course, and 
to bring it, with its arts, sciences, and literature, 
to the highest perfection which they attained ; 
and, secondarily, upon the fact, not much less im- 
portant, that what remained of the civilization of 
these favoured nations of antiquity supplied the 
germ from which a second civilization sprang— 
that of which we now enjoy the blessings. 

Gothic architecture, on the other hand, founds 
its historical claims on the fact that it is the indi- 
genous architecture of that family of nations to 
whose custody that new civilization was com- 
mitted, and that it belongs to ourselves as a lead- 
ing member of that family; and that, though it 
has for some centuries been superseded by the 
revived architecture of the ancient world, it is 
now, in its own turn, revived by those nations 
among whom it originated, and is familiarly used 
by them side by side, and on equal terms with 
that which had for a time supplanted it. 

I will not dwell upon the former of these 
branches of art, but will now concentrate my 
attention upon that in which I personally feel the 
greatest interest; and the illustration of which, 
through the medium of a national museum, is the 
subject of my present paper. 

I will first state what often seems to be lost 
sight of: that it was not the historical claims of 
this style of architecture—strong though they 
are—which brought about its revival. Its oppo- 
nents often seem to suppose the converse of this, 
and to think that, by directing their arguments 
against those claims, they shall undermine a move- 
ment which, gloriously supported though it is by 
historical claims and associations, originated wholly 
in an appreciation of the merits and beauties of 
the architecture, and its suitableness to our wants. 
On this subject, however, I will not dwell further 
than to say, that if you do not feel the beauties 
and perceive intrinsic merits of this wonderful 
style of architecture, I fear it would be hopeless 
for me to attempt to convince you of them. If 
you wish to know my views on this point in detail, 
I will take the liberty of referring you to the 
first and the last of my lectures at the Royal 
Academy. They are reported in the Builder and 
elsewhere, in March and April, 1857, and in 
February, 1860. 

Now, let us digress for a short time to consider 
what are the means by which a practical art-like 
architecture is to be most successfully learned, and 
its advancement best promoted. 

Architecture, it should never be forgotten, 
differs from the sister arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing in this great and most important quality : that 
its productions are not the actual handiwork of 
the leading artist himself, but that it unites 
under its banner not only its two noble sister arts 
themselves, but also an almost innumerable train 
of subsidiary arts, each of which contributes its 
quota towards the perfection of the architect’s 
work, and vies with others in rendering it noble 
and magnificent. When we speak, therefore, of 
architectural instruction we mean, not only that 
of the architect himself, but of all the artists who 
work under his banner. 

It is a general fault in England, at the present 
day, that those who follow a practical art take 
too low a view of its artistic as distinguished from 
its practical element. Thus, with our manufac- 
tures, the workmanship is often excellent, the 
taste very rarely so. Our artisans are often 
giants in mechanical skill, but pigmies in art. 

The same has been the case with the arts sub- 
sidiary to architecture; and, though a great re- 
vival has taken place, those who have advanced 
the most best know how great is still the need of 
reformation. 

This reformation must, however, begin at the 
fountain-head. The same precedence of the mecha- 
nical over the artistic which has obtained amongst 
our manufacturing and our architectural work- 
men has existed also amongst architects them- 
selves. We do not wish to be less practical—far 
from it—but to be more artistic; and, if we aim 
at raising the architecture of our day as an art, 
we must begin by giving a more distinctly artistic 
tone to the education of our architects. The ab- 





—— 


sence of any recognized and defined facility for 
obtaining the class of instruction required to 
supply this very general need is one of the greatest, 
hindrances to the advancement of our art, The 
Institute of British Architects have been consider. 
ing for a long time past the organizing of a severe 
examination of young architects; but they have 
never, to my knowledge, taken any step to aid 
their education. The Junior Institution (the 
Architectural Association), have in some degree 
taken the matter up, and have established classeg 
for mutual improvement: a step worthy of all 
praise, and the furtherance of which merits the 
serious attention of every lover of architecture, 

If there are present any students of architec. 
ture, let me earnestly and seriously press this sub. 
ject upon their attention. In an architect’s office 
you can learn the more mechanical and businegs. 
like parts of your art, and you there—and there 
alone — learn the application of such artistic skill 
as you may possess to actual and practical work A 
but that artistic skill itself must be acquired else. 
where, and by your own individual exertions, I 
wish it, however, to be distinctly understood 
that the artistic skill I am speaking of relates to 
applied, not pictorial art: that which will make 
your buildings noble works of art, as distinguished 
from that which only enables you to make plea- 
sant pictures of them. This last-named class of 
art is not to be despised. It will further your 
interests: if you are also an artist, in the higher 
and more practical sense, it will do good by com- 
mending your good designs to public favour; 
while, if you fail in skill of this higher class, it 
will do great harm by obtaining favour for your 
bad designs. 

When real architectural art was highest, this 
pictorial power was not much cultivated. It is 
not infant architectural skill, but only the means 
of promoting the adoption or the approval of your 
designs, whether good or bad. As bad designers 
often possess it, or can obtain its aid, do not by 
any means neglect it, or you will give them an ad- 
vantage over you; but always remember that, like 
eloquence, it is a mighty engine of good or evil, 
according as that which it commends to popular 
favour is noble or vile. 

The artistic power, however, which I am urg- 
ing you to cultivate is the power of making noble 
designs, and of clothing them, when circumstances 
permit, with noble decoration, whether in the 
form of architectural carving, sculpture, painting, 
or other decorative art. The first part, the parent 
of actual architectural design, cannot be ac- 
quired without the most careful, determined, and 
continued study of existing works, accompanied 
by a constant, though not a self-confident criticism 
of their merits and their faults. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that such an art as architecture is to 
be learned without the most careful study of its 
existing productions, or that originality is likely 
to be developed upon a basis of ignorance; and 
it is equally unlikely that excellence will be 
attained solely through the medium of know- 
ledge without the most jealous and careful train- 
ing of the eye to the most delicate and scrupu- 
lous perception of the right and the wrong 
in form and proportion. The want of this 
is the most crying sin in modern architec- 
ture, especially, I fear, in this country. —o 
tinually is the more cultivated eye offended by 
discords which in music would set the very teeth 
on edge. I know not how to advise you on this 
point. This delicacy of perception is, In some 
degree, intuitive ; but that it is not wholly so, x 
proved by the fact that the works of some = 
are nearly all harmonious, while at other coe s 
this harmony seems only occasionally to have - 
attained. The only rule I can suggest = : > 
jealous cultivation of the eye. As the oe Taille 
moralists has said, “‘ Keep thy heart with a n 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life, tye | 
one say to the architect, “ Keep thine eye - or 
diligence, for out of it are the a " “ . 
Never allow your eye to get accustome ba. hich 
condone, errors of proportion, even 1n wor rs an 
in other respects you venerate for the no + 
which clothes them ; and much less one 0 nin 
deliberate error in your own designs. ee va 
these blemishes, sketch your designs over an ov : 
again, no matter how slightly and roughly ae ye a 
ing rigorously everything against whic nich it 
rebels, and never permitting @ proportion wht ba 
has once condemned to remain even for a bom 
before you; for ocular perception 1s most gpg 
and its instincts may be blunted by dwelling — 
for a few seconds upon what its first ealigiee 
saw to be wrong. Never clothe a form bears 
detail or with pleasant drawing till its prop® 
tions have been thoroughly sifted and rigorom Y 
corrected; and if you fear that you have, by 
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elling too long or too indulgently upon what 
- a sketched, prejudiced your eye. in its 
favour, put it away, and attend to something else, 
or take the opinion of some unprejudiced person in 
whose correctness of eye you have confidence; for 
first impressions of another will often correct your 


~— to obtaining a knowledge of architecture, I 
cannot too often or too strongly urge. careful 
sketching from first-rate examples. The student 
of Classic architecture is under a disadvantage, as 
its original and best examples are in other lands ; 
but with those who pursue the other great branch 
of architectural art, the case is very different ; for 
though, in most parts of Europe, he will find con- 
stant and ever-varying objects of study, he can 
never go far from home without finding among 
the monuments of our own country productions 
equally deserving and equally instructive. To the 
student, then, of Gothic architecture I would con- 
centrate my advice on this point in one word— 
“SKETCH.” And, if any one advises the neglect 
of this, I assure you that he stands ipso facto self- 
condemned as a false teacher. I want you, how- 
ever, to add to this a great deal more. I want 
ou to obtain distinct and precise instruction in 
art in all its bearings upon architecture. I want 
to urge upon you to study figure-drawing, animal- 
drawing, the drawing of foliage, whether natural 
or architectural, the combination of figures and 
animals with foliage, the designing of coloured 
decoration in all its branches, and of every other 
decorative art which bears upon architecture. I 
want to urge upon you the necessity for the sys- 
tematic learning of all these kinds of drawing, 
and the obtaining of a perfect mastery of them; 
and not only this, but that you should learn, in 
some degree at least, the actual practice of these 
arts. Human life is not long enough to do the 
latter thoroughly ; but now, in the days of your 
youth, you can do it to a certain extent, even at 
the sacrifice of a few frivolous amusements. You 
have embarked on a noble art. Make its cultiva- 
tion take the precedence of all inferior pursuits. 
To effect this, I am disposed to think that combi- 
nation is necessary. A society of students might 
be formed, and aided by others, for obtaining the 
best instructors in all these branches of art, which 
each student singly would find impossible. I ear- 
nestly commend this to your united consideration. 
And, above all, do it a once, or your own indivi- 
nor share in the coming reformation will be 
ost. 

I will only add. one piece of advice to young 
architects:—Do not make OPINION a substitute 
Sor art. 

There is at all times an ever-varying set of 
opinions afloat as to matters of art; and those 
who ride on the wave of the last-received opinion 
of their party, be it good or bad, are apt to be 
viewed by themselves and their companions as 
oracular, quite irrespective of their own attain- 
ments or skill, What I would, then, say is this: 
Hold what opinions you like, so long as you.make 
yourselves artists, and you will come right in the 
end; but hold what opinions you like, if you 
neglect to make yourselves artists, you will never 
be good for much, 

I will add another suggestion. Never let. your 
appreciation of the demerits of the . present age 
in matters of art lead you into a,sneering, super- 
cilious, and contemptuous way of speaking and 
thinking of what you see; but rather let it im- 
pel you onwards all the more vehemently in 
making yourselves exceptions to the censure you 
pass upon others. We continually hear persons 
speaking in a discontented and hopeless tone of 
contempt of what others are doing, without ex- 
hibiting any very strong signs of exertion to 
acquire real powers of art themselves. I urge you 
to reverse this habit, and learn to think kindly 
and favourably of the efforts of others, while you 

cep Up a rigorous censorship over yourselves. 
And make all you see in others, whether of suc- 
cess or of failure, act as only so many incentives 
to the determined pressing forward of your own 
artistic training. 

What I have urged respecting the artistic edu- 
cation of the architect himself, applies almost 
precisely to that of the architectural art-workman. 
He has an easier task, because his efforts are con- 
centrated upon a single art; while, on the other 
hand, he suffers severely from his very limited 
facilities of obtaining instruction, and of seeing 
objects worthy of his study. The aim, however, 
48 precisely the same; and I would say to the art- 
workman, as to the architectural student, Make 
yourself really an artist; jealously cultivate a 
delicate accuracy of eye; diligently study the 
finest productions of your art in its best days; 
and add to all this (or, I would rather say, unite 


with it, and thoroughly mix up with and knead 
into its very substance), a constant, devoted, and 
loving study of the productions of nature, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable. 

I think, with art-workmen as with architectural 
students the greatest hope of- obtaining a real 
artistic training would be in combination for 
self-improvement—a clubbing together to obtain 
instructions in drawing, &c. I would especially 
urge the cultivation of figure and animal draw- 
ing» In this our carvers, &c., are the most defi- 
cient, and to this they should direct their best 
attention; not so much with the direct object 
of becoming figure sculptors, as to facilitate the 
free introduction of animal life in combination 
with architectural carving, a power which our 
best carvers very rarely possess, but which is 
absolutely necessary to the perfecting of their art. 

Now, with the actual student, as distinguished 
from those who have made a certain degree of 
proficiency, there can be no doubt that the best 
training is frequent and careful copying (whether 
by drawing, modelling, or carving) from models of 
undoubted merit. Every art is acquired in the 
first instance by submitting implicitly to routine : 
no one would believe that the mechanical drillin. 
which a soldier has to go through, would do much 
to teach him actual fighting, yet it is found prac- 
tically that success absolutely depends upon it, 
and so well did the ancient Romans know this, 
that—as Gibbon, I think, remarks—they called 
their army by a name not derived from their 
ultimate duty of fighting, but from their prepara- 
tory duty of exercising. 

No one, again, would believe that the dumb 
show called “position drill” would make a man a 
good rifle-shot; and a thousand parallel cases 
could be instanced to show how skill in any pur- 
suit is to be attained by submitting, for a time, to 
what maybe accounted as drudgery. Art is not 
an exception to this rule, and I would recommend 
its younger students (and perhaps others, if they 
have not already passed through the ordeal) to 
put themselves through a diligent course of the 
most careful drawing or modelling from the best 
examples they can find, before they venture upon 
a freer jine of study. By this they will attain a 
correct appreciation of truthfulness of line, and of 
the importance of precision of detail, and they 
will find that it will greatly facilitate their future 
and less mechanical studies, and in the end pro- 
mote, rather than fetter, originality. ° 

It may appear that I have been departing 
widely from the subject of my paper; the very 
contrary is the case. It is useless to treat of what 
a museum of architecture should be without first 
considering its necessity and the uses it is to 
serve. 

I think what I have said respecting the art-edu- 
cation of architects and architectural workmen 
will make this. pretty clear. 

Architectural students may, it is true, visit the 
actual buildings which contain the objects of their 
study : they must do so indeed, and they do tt; 
but, even with them, it is impossible to do this so 
often and so systematically as.to form the staple of 
their studies. They’need, in addition to this, 
facilities for constant practice and self-tuition; 
they want a place where they may continually 
refer to the finest.examples, where they may pur- 
sue their studies and practise their hand and 
eye continually, and on all occasions when a spare 
hour is at their command. 

And if this is so necessary for the student of 
architecture,—nay, for the architect himself,— 
how greatly more. pressing is its necessity to the 
art-workman! Instead of wondering and saying 
ill-natured things about the deficiencies of our 
carvers, &c., it seems to me half miraculous that 
they should be able to learn their arts at all. 
Those who have aimed at, Classic art would have 
never have seen its original productions at all, 
were it not for the specimens collected in 
museums; and even those who follow the Gothic 
revival, though its original productions are around 
us, have usually neither time nor money for visit- 
ing any but those buildings immediately within 
their.reach. This is still more emphatically the 
case with the young apprentice. His time is not 
at his own disposal, and the only opportunities he 
has for self-improvement are his evenings. 

The formation of the Architectural Museum in 
1852 was the first and has been, the only step 
taken to aid him. Till we, the architects who 
every day of our lives witnessed and experienced 
this pressing need, came forward ourselves to sup- 
ply it, nothing was done to aid the neglected 
architectural workman, and to this moment we, 
in the main, stand alone as his helpers. 

I do not wish to boast of what we have effected, 





but it would be unjust to our great cause to 


abstain from asserting that the good done by the 
formation of the Architectural Museum is beyond 
all calculation. From the time it was first. opened 
in Canon Row, the improvement in architectural 
carving became most marked and indisputable; 
and the same influence for good was visible among 
such architectural students as availed themselves 
of it. Its influence has been somewhat reduced 
by the remoteness of its present habitation, but 
it still continues; and I think I see means of 
meeting this unavoidable disadvantage. It was 
our limited funds which led us to take up our 
quarters at South Kensington, and the same course 
has rendered us powerless to resist a series of 
circumstances which have brought-us more directly 
than at first under the régime of its autocratic 
government. 

If that governing body should take up our work 
for us, and carry it out with a true appreciation 
of its importance and its necessity, we need not 
feel ourselves annoyed at the transference of our 
powers and our labours to a body so richly en- 
dowed with worldly goods. 

I warn them, however, with all seriousness, of 
the responsibility they incur. They have done 


g| their utmost to render practically powerless a 


body of men who, at a great sacrifice of time and 
money, have come forward to a work of the most 
urgent necessity, which the Government had 
always refused to do. They haye the pecuniary 
means for carrying on this great work. If they 
neglect to do it, if they do it inefficiently, and if 
they refuse the aid and advice of those who have 
launched the Museum into existence, they are, 
in their own individual and personal reputation, 
answerable to the public and to posterity for the 
consequences. If, on the other hand, they will 
take it up in all honesty and heartiness, I can 
only say that we shall rejoice to aid their efforts 
in every possible way; and that they will, per- 
sonally as well as collectively, earn the lasting 
gratitude of all who care for our noble art. 

I cannot, however, omit here respectfully, 
though, in the most emphatic and in the strongest 
manner, to protest against any attempt to dis- 
member our collection, otherwise than with the 
full permission and consent of those who have 
formed it. A collection like this must of necessity 
require periodical revision. That revision, how- 
ever, must be effected by, or in full consent with, 
those who made the collection. I have personally 
taken an active part in doing this, and I will 
never consent to have it dismembered by parties 
who have taken no part in its formation. 

I further enter my firm though respectful pro- 
test against any attempt to prevent us from in- 
creasing our collection as heretofore. We, as 
architects, have continual opportunities of adding 
specimens to our collection, and I protest against 
any attempt to deprive us of the power of doing 
so. I have no objection in all these matters to 
mutual and friendly co-operation, but I will never 
consent to abdicate our powers of adding to our 
store, so long as we exist as a committee, and 
continue possessors of the collection. It is our 
best and our dearest privilege, and it will be 
treason to our cause to relinquish it. 

In illustrating architecture through the medium 
of a museum, I should lay down, as a primary and 
fundamental rule, that it must mainly and on 
strict principle be effected by representations, 
rather than by collecting the actual works of art 
themselves. There are exceptions to this; but 
in case ofeach of such exceptions the onus lies 
upon the collector of proving the propriety and 
lawfulness of his departure from the rule, and of 
clearing himself of the charge of encouraging 
spoliation. Architectural objects. belong to their 
.own sites; and, even where severed from their 
actual position in the building of which they 
formed , parts, they ought, as a rule, to be pre- 
served either on its site or in its vicinity, that 
their local associations may not be lost. 

I call special attention to this, because I fear 
that a iollag exists in the minds who direct our 
national collections that plaster casts are worthless 
and contemptible objects, and are almost unworthy 
of admission; whereas, on the contrary, it is the 
actual objects of art that demand apology; and 
I will boldly say that. any actual architectural 
objeets.in our own museum I would gladly see 
returned to more local habitations, if such can be 
shown to exist; and, at the risk of being pro- 
nounced a barbarian by the curators of the British 
Museum, I would almost go so far as to say that 
T should feel a, satisfaction in learning that the 
Elgin Marbles were to be restored to their places 
in the Parthenon, and that our great Museum 
should be content with casts of these glorious 
master-pieces of art, though perhaps made in 





some material more durabje than plaster. 
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I will roughly classify the objects to be illus- 
trated as follows :— 

1, Actual architecture, by which I specially 
mean stonework, whether in the form of mould- 
ings or other mechanically-formed details, or of 
architectural carving, | 

2. Sculpture forming a part of, or intended ex- 
pressly as an accompaniment of, architecture. 

3. Woodwork forming a part of, or connected 
with, architecture. - 

4. Metal-work belonging to architecture. ~ 

5. Architectural decorations, whether inlaying, 
mosaic work, painting, or other ¢ognate form of 
art. ; 

6. Painted glass, . 

7. Pavements, whether of tile, mosaic work, or 
otherwise. 

8. Monumental slabs, whether as brasses, in- 


9. Miscellaneous objects. 

East of these classes includes all its chronolo- 
gical and ‘national varieties. 

On the first class (actual architecture) I will 
first remark that it is not, as a general rule, neces- 
sary to go very far in illustrating its more mecha- 
nical forms, such as mouldings, &c., though a 
collection of them belonging to buildings of 
different’ dates would be highly useful. Gene- 
rally, however, the architect may study these 
sufficiently from the actual buildings, and their 
sections can more accurately be represented on 
paper than in plaster. It is, however, of the 
utmost ‘importance to obtain casts of them 
wherever they come in contact with sculpture or 
foliage, and where they are enriched in any 
degree by carving. Thus, where a cast is made 
of a capital, the abacus, a portion of the shaft, 
and perhaps a short length of the arch mould- 
ings which it sustains, should in many cases be 
cast with it, so as to illustrate it as a whole, 


and that the art-workman or ‘student may see | art. 


the carved work in connexion with its natural 
accompaniments. Again, where certain orders, 
or parts of arch mouldings, are enriched with 
carving or sculpture, those not so enriched should 
be represented with them, that the grouping of 
the whole should be represented, and the mutual 
influence of the plainer and more ornate parts one 
upon another may be illustrated. 

I have thought it necessary to premise with 
what is properly only a matter of detail, by way 
of limiting the vastness of the field which is open 
to us; for, so endless is the variety of our style and 
the richness of its resources, that a collection 
which would : worthily illustrate it will occupy 
a somewhat inconveniently large space. In form- 
ing, however, an Architectural Museum on a 
scale worthy of being called national, great space 
is an absolute necessity; and it is of little use 
to make the attempt without boldly facing this 
primary fact. 

It is known only to those who have for years 
been in the habit of visiting and diligently study- 
ing and sketching from ancient buildings what an 
inexhaustible fund of exquisite and ever-varying 
art we have to draw from; though it is not by 
any means easy to obtain the specimens most 
needed. It is, in fact, in many cases only through 
the intervention of the architects engaged in the 
repairs, and only when repairs are going on and 
scaffoldings erected, that the most valuable works 
in our great buildings can be reached ; while in 
buildings of a humble class it is architects alone 
who know where such works of art are to be met 
with, 

One’ great distinction between a national 
museum, for which considerable funds could be 
procured, and a private one like our own, is that 
much larger objects can be obtained. It is often 
most desirable to possess casts of entire doorways, 
or their sculptured tympana, tombs, reredoses, 
&c., so as to show the work as a whole, instead of 
in a number of small and disjointed portions. A 
private society like our own can very rarely do 
this; but in a museum supported by public funds, 
it would readily become practicable; indeed, the 
largest of such objects would not, perhaps, cost 
more than is sometimes expended on a single 
specimen of majolica. > 

It is not, however, our own architecture alone 
which must be illustrated. ‘Tbe contemporary art 
of other, countries has equal demands upon us; 
nay, in one sense’ greater, inasmuch as if our art- 
workmen find it difficult to visit our own archi- 
tectural» monuments, they will find it impossible 
to visit those of foreign countries. 

The Gothic architecture of France is the elder 
sister of our own; and, if not more beautiful, 
possesses beauties and varied expressions of its 
own, which must ever secure to it the earnest love 


Medieval art. Our own architecture can hardly 
be correctly understood without a knowledge of 
that of France. Their origin, development, and 
history are so linked and entwined together, that 
without the knowledge of both ‘they’ cannot be 
fairly studied or appreciated. France, too, took 
the first place in art—as in arms—amongst the 
nations of -Medixval Europe. Her art-productions 
may, therefore, be viewed as the normal types of 
Gothic architecture; and as such they claim a 
fall illustration in a museum of the architecture 
of those periods; and there is a boldness and 
nobility of treatment about them which especially 
commends them to the most diligent study of the 
architectural student and workman. — 

French architecture must therefore, in such a 
museum, be illustrated as fully and as volumi- 
nously as our own; nor can I conceive of any field 
of illustration so glorious or so eminently useful 
as this. 

The Medieval architecture of Germany and of 
Italy has claims only second to those of France. 
Indeed, time would fail to enumerate in the 
roughest manner the glorious works which should 
find place in such a museum. 

They must illustrate each element of archi- 
tectural ornamentation and detail throughout its 
chronological course, and through the several 
countries where our architecture prevailed ; 
giving, however, a due preponderance to the 
best periods, the best examples, and the countries 
where the art possessed the finest characteristics. 

The period claiming the great amount of illus- 
tration, at least in Northern Europe, may be 
roughly said to embrace two centuries, viz.: the 
great thirteenth, and a moiety of the preceding 
and succeeding centuries ; that is to say, from A.D. 
1150 to 1850. Earlier and later periods must be 
fairly represented; but this interval contains the 
real vigour—the vith and marrow of Medieval 


Medieval architecture demands, however, for 
its elucidation, that certain styles which preceded 
it, and from which it drew its first inspiration, 
should also be duly illustrated. I refer to the 
Byzantine and the Italian Romanesque : each in- 
cluding the branches by which it was led through 
other countries, and especially through Germany 
and France, with the changes it underwent by 
the way. 

I have taken some pains, in my lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Academy in 1858, to show 
how direct was the influence of Byzantine art 
upon the architecture of France in the twelfth 
century. The foliage and the figure-carving, so 
well known in the earliest French Pointed works 
of the latter half of that century, are, for the 
most part, directly derived from Byzantine 
carving and drawing, with a certain degree of 
influence from Italy, which was herself drawing 
freely upon Byzantine art. It is clear, therefore, 
that to illustrate Medieval architecture properly, 
we must possess ample specimens of these its 
parent styles. 

The classification of specimens may be divided 
into those which are elementary and those which 
are in a less and in a greater degree combined 
into complete and applied architectural features. 
Thus we must illustrate in its more abstract form 
the history and progress of architectural foliated 
ornamentation ; showing how it had taken, during 
the darker ages, that strange form which is some- 
times eee herein (though whence derived 
it is difficult to say); how this was long used side 
by side with foliage derived from debased Classic 
remains; how a distinctly Byzantine tone was 
imported into the art, during the twelfth century, 
both in France and Germany ; how this, in pro- 
cess of time, developed itself into a new and 
original style of foliage, such as we find in France, 
England, and Germany, in the earlier years of the 
thirteenth century—the noblest and the most 
perfect conventional and architectonic ornamenta- 
tion which has, perhaps, ever been generated ; 
how, by working this gradually up towards 
nature, the artists at length fell back implicitly 
upon Nature herself: first using natural foliage of 
the most exquisite kind imaginable side by side 
with the architectonic, and at length to its 
exclusion ; and how at length a new and inferior 
conventialism supplanted it—a conventialism of 
departure from, as the other had been one of 
approach to, nature. ; ' 

In the same manner we must illustrate the ac- 
companying progress in animal and figure sculp- 
ture: how the barbarism of the northern nations 
during the Dark Ages became gradually enlight- 


art gradually softened down its rigid severity, 
and gave way to the noble sculpture of the thir- 


ened by an infusion of Byzantine art ; how this| ge 


ness, but full of noble sentiment and of high aspira. 
tions after artistic perfection, unhappily not at that 
time fully realized, but which it is owr place— 
would that it may be our lot—to carry forward 
to its legitimate results. 

Then we must illustrate the history and use of 
these as applied to architectural features: wa 
must show the historical progress of foliated 
capitals,—in itself a wide subject of’ historical and 
artistic inquiry, and of study for our own actual 
use and instruction: we must, in the same way 
show the history of foliated enrichments in mould. 
ings, arches, cornices, and all architectural details 
to which it is applied; the development and 
changes in ace-ornaments of all kinds, and of 
the union with all these of representations of ani. 
mal and human life. Then we must, in | 
specimens, show these elementary details combined 
into greater architectural compositions, and united 
more directly with figure-sculpture. To do this 
we want, as I have already stated, complete casts 
of entire doorways, or, where impracticably large, 
of portions of their arches, of perhaps their entire 
jambs, and their sculptured tympana; casts of 
celebrated tombs, of pulpits, of fonts, &¢. Then, 
again, we want the history of niches and taber- 
nacle work—itself a most fertile subject, and de- 
ing casts often on amagnificent scale: we want 
the history of crockets, finials, foli crestings, 
and a thousand other architectural elements whieh 
it is impossible in such a paper as this to enume- 
rate. The work before us is a truly glorious one, 
and it only requires to be taken up in a spirit 
worthy of its claims to make the result in the 
highest degree noble and beneficial. I must, 
however, add one word,—that casts alone will not 
do all which is wanted: they must be accom- 
panied by photographs, and often by measured 
drawings. 








ST. ALBAN’S, BALDWIN’S GARDENS, 
GRAY’S INN. 


THE new church in Baldwin’s-gardens, which 
has been some years in progress, from the designs 
of Mr. Butterfield, is now finished, with the ex- 
ception of the wall paintings to decorate the east 
end, at this time in progress, and the stained 
glass intended to take the place of the plain glass 
at present filling the window openings. The 
church comprises a clerestoried nave and chancel, 
both with aisles, and a saddle-back tower at the west 
end. The building is of brick, with stone, alabaster, 
and terra cotta dressings. Externally, the bricks 
are of the ordinary stock brick character, with 
very slight bandings of red; and internally, red 
and yellow bricks are disposed in patterns mixed 
with stone; the latter being ornamented with ia- 
cised scroll work filled in with a black mastic. 
The use of constructive polychrome, we may note, 
and the absence of carving, are characteristics of 
the edifice. The western end of the church takes 
the shape of a vestibule, or narthex ; a lofty arch- 
way marking the commencement of the nave. En- 
trance to the belfry story is obtained by a staircase 
opening into the church at the centre of the west 
wall. Over this door is the inscription, “I believe 
in one baptism for the remission of sins,” under a 
sculptured bas-relief of the Last Supper; and 
close to the door, in the narthex, will stand the 
font. The roof is of wood, ornamented with 
colour: the floor of the nave is boarded, with the 
exception of three tiled pathways, one up the 
centre and one ineach aisle. The pulpit, of oak, 
simple in design, on a pedestal of stone and terra 
cotta, stands at the east end of the nave, on the 
north side. F 

The chancel walis are lined with alabaster, 
banded with tile and ornamented in parts with 
niello work. On the flat’ east end, above the 
second story, a series of panels are formed ; and in 
these Mr. Le Strange is now painting the pictures 
shown in our view. A “~ prim riper} “lofty, 

from the chancel ; an ’ 
Ss eoevtiek bes 00 parcloses divide the chancel 


somewhat hea’ 
from its aisles. "The columns of the clerestory 
here, as in the nave and in the arcading against 


the north and south walls of the aisles, are of red 
terra cotta, in short lengths, and scarcely consort 
with the rich material elsewhere used in the 
chancel. The walls of the aisles above the arcading 
are plastered. The size of the encircled cross 
above the chancel-arch, and the maiming of the 
patterns here, will excite comment ; bat these are 
matters concerning which Mr. Butterfield may 
plead his own taste as against that of objectors. 
The church is of noble proportions, and is alto- 
ther a notable work. Mr. Myers was the 
builder, and appears to have done his work well. 
Our engraving, we may say, is a particularly 
careful representation. 








and devoted admiration of every student of 





teenth century,—imperfect in academic correct- 
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TIE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tn ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 6th inst.), at the House in 
Condtit-street ; Mr. Blashill, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Robert H. Burdon, of Berners-street, 
Oxforl-street, was, on ballot, elected a member of 
the Institute. 

The following gentlemen were also nominated 
for offcers in the year 1862-3 : — President, Mr. 
Blashill ; vice-president, Mr. R. Norman Shaw ; 
treasurer, Mr. C. J. Adams; honorary secretaries, 
Mr. C. J. Adams and Mr. H. A. Reeves ; librarian, 
Mr. C. H. F. Lewes. 

The committee for the ensuing year was also 
nominated. 


Mr. Paraire inquired whether the honorary secretary 
had received any communication from the Institute re- 
specting the document recently agreed to by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on the subject of professional 
charges ? ‘ 

The Chairman said the document in question had not 
yet been communicated to the Association. 

On the motion of Mr, Paraire, a resolution was passed 
requesting the honorary secretary to communicate with 
the Institute on the subject. 

Mr. R. H. Harris suggested that it would be desirable if, 
during the vacation, a scheme might be originated for 
visiting the ancient churches and other buildings in the 
metropolis and its vicinity. 

The Chairman highly approved of the idea; and it was 
agreed that in the interval before the next meeting some 
arrangement might be made for the members (with the 
sanction of Mr. Gilbert Scott) to visit Westminster and 
those portions of the building to which the pub:ic are not 
usually admitted. 

Mr. Lewes observed upon the desirability of closing 
architects’ offices at two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
in order to enable the younger members of the profession 
to make the visits suggested. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith said he had been informed by one 
of the honorary secretaries of the Koyal Institute of 
British Architects that it was the intention of that body 
to present the Association with a number of duplicate 
works from their library. 

A long conversation ensued respecting a proposal made 
by the Northern Architectural Association for an archi- 
tectural alliance; and ultimately Mr. T. R. Smith moved 
that the Association send a deputation, as requested, to 
attend the meeting of delegates to be held in London on 
the Ist of July, to deliberate on the proposal for an alli- 
ance ; but that the deputation should not be empowered 
either to grant or refuse the assent of the Association to 
any proposed alliance; the Association declining to come 
to any decision until after receiving the report from the 
oe. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Paraire, and agreed 
to; Mr. T. R. Smith, Mr. Blomfield, and Mr. Bunker, 
being appointed the deputation. 








THE ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


Birmingham.—The sub-committee have resolved 
that the main feature of the monument shall be a 
statue. The question of a site has been fully dis- 
cussed, and steps taken to carry out the resolutions 
of the last general meeting. Some half-dozen of 
the leading sculptors will be invited to compete. 
The amount subscribed, 1,960/., is considered to 
be nearly enough for the purpose. 

Aberdeen.—The committee appointed by the sub- 
scribers have lately had one or two meetings in 
London ; and it is understood they have selected 
Baron Marochetti as the artist. The monument 
18 to consist of a colossal statue in bronze; and the 
site is near Union Bridge, on the main thoroughfare 
of the city. The arrangements of the committee 
will be submitted to her Majesty. 

Banbury.—A stained-glass window is about to 
be placed in Christ Church as a memorial of the 
Prince Consort. Upwards of 50/. have been sub- 
scribed in aid of this object. 

_ Highworth.—a stained-glass window, dedicated 
to the memory of the Prince, has been erected at 
the west end of the south aisle of the reopened 
church of St. Michael’s, Highworth. It was de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle, and is put up at the sole cost of the 
=e pon by aged Hope Lodge of Odd Fel- 
, esta ed i i 
mea n this town now nearly twenty 
: Warwick.—A movement is on foot at Warwick 

0 erect a memorial of the Prince. Amongst the 
a of the townspeople there appears a 

rong desire to perpetuate his memory by means 
of a substantial memorial, 
wa arrogate.—Mr, Knowles, of York, to whom 

a rgage the execution of a memorial window 
} ad Royal Highness in Low Harrogate 
Wisden’ as so far completed his work that the 

Si now ready for erection, and will shortly 

poset of the Prince.—A medal by Mr. Charles 
Ki ’ medallist and sculptor to his Majesty the 
ro ey Netherlands, has just been struck in 

“ pa 0 his Royal Highness, as the founder of 
Itis nternational Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. 

about three inches in diameter, and one-eighth 

- inch in thickness. The obverse represents 
Tince as he appeared three months before bis 


death. The reverse bears the words “ Founder of 
the International Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862,” 
surrounded by a wreath of oak leaves and acorns. 








STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 


The Scott Statues at Oxford.—The two colossal 
statues of the brothers Scott,—Lord Chancellor 
Eldon and Lord Stowell,—have recently been 
placed in the new library erected, from the design 
of Mr. Scott, architect, for the purpose of receiving 
them, in University College, of which society both 
of these celebrated men were fellows. The figures, 
it will be remembered, are sitting, and on one 
pedestal: they are about 7 feet 6 inches high, 
and the material is the finest Carara marble. 
The history of these statues, of which the Ozford 
Herald gives an account, is somewhat notable. 
The original idea was suggested by the second 
Earl of Eldon to Chantrey, who was to exe- 
cute them. Chantrey died, however, without 
carrying out the design; and Allan Cunningham 
was then intrusted with his master’s design. 
He also died without any progress having been 
been made towards the realization of the design ; 
and it was next given to Watson. He, too, 
though a young man, died ; leaving the casts com- 
plete, but the marble only partially worked ; and 
it was left for Mr. Nelson to complete the “ twin 
statues.” Even here, however, all difficulty was 
not at an end. It was intended, and indeed 
arranged, that the statues should be placed in the 
ante-chapel of New College. In 1844, neverthe- 
less, the college as a body decided that it was un- 
desirable the statues should occupy the proposed 
place. Being of marble, the group required to be 
under cover, and no other fitting place could be 
found in Oxford. Lord Eldon’s executors, there- 
fore, largely assisted the masters and fellows of 
University College in erecting a new library, 
specially intended to afford a site for the colossal 
group; and this building has been completed ; 
the statues having already been placed on their site 
in 1860. The pedestal on which the statues have 
been placed is of Sicilian marble, designed by Mr. 
Scott, and bears the following inscription :— 

FRATRES ILLUSTRES 
Jouannes Scorr Comes DE ELDON 
GuLIELMUs Scott Baro STOWELL 
HUJUSCE COLLEGII OLIM Soci. 

The Sturge Memorial at Birmingham.—The 
statue of Mr. Joseph Sturge, the Quaker, who, it 
may be remembered, was one of those very san- 
guine gentlemen who conceived the idea of ob- 
viating the Crimean war by going to Russia, 
and using their influence with the Emperor 
Nicholas to that end, has now been placed and 
unveiled. The sculptor was Mr. Thomas, who 
died before he could give the last touches to his 
work, The statue has been erected on a pro- 
minent site at one of the boundaries where the 
parishes of Birmingham and Edgbaston meet; 
the last being the parish in which Mr. Sturge 
resided. The monument consists of a central 
figure of Mr. Sturge, his right hand resting on a 
Bible, and the left extended towards a figure 
symbolical of Peace. A figure on the other side 
is typical of Charity. At the base of the statue, 
in front and back, are large basins for ornamental 
fountains, and at either side are drinking foun- 
tains, The principal figure is in Sicilian marble, 
the secondary groups are in freestone. 

Parish Church Memorials.—The chancel of 
Boston parish church now contains two memo- 
rials,—the one on the north side presented by 
Mrs. Herbert Ingram, in memory of her deceased 
husband and son; and consisting of a carved oak 
canopy, by Webster (formerly of Wyberton), and 
an inscription on brass by Hardman, of Birming- 
ham ; and the other, also a canopy, executed by 
the same artist, and presented by Miss Baily in 
memory of her deceased father and mother. 

Miscellaneous.—Messrs. Osmond & Son, of 
Salisbury, sculptors, have just erected in Whip- 
pingham churchyard, Isle of Wight, a monument 
consisting of a cross on three steps and circle, with 
the following inscription :—“To the memory of 
George Frederick Jones, born 1820, died 1862, 
groom to Queen Victoria, and the faithful attend- 
ant during thirteen years of the Royal children, 
by whom this stone is erected.”——-A memorial 
has recently been erected in St. Barnabas’s Church, 
Erdington, to the late Miss E. Harrison, of that 
place, who for many years distinguished herself by 
continued acts of charity and benevolence. The 
memorial consists of the figure of an angel, 5 feet 
8 inches high, executed in Caen stone, bearing a 
brass shield, upon which is an inscription. The 
carver of the figure was Mr. S. P. Wood, of Lich- 
field ; and the brass the work of Mr. T, Brawn, 








architectural metal-worker, Birmingham. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Loddon (Norfolk)—The Town Lands and 
Church-building Committee have decided on 
carrying out the restoration of the fine old 
church here, which is one of the largest in Nor- 
folk. Mr. James S. Benest, of Norwich, archi- 
tect, is preparing the designs. Ground has also 
been purchased, adjoining the church, for the 
erection of a vicarage. 

Lowestoft.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Lowestoft. The 
edifice is in the Italian style; and will cost, with 
the site, over 3,0007.; and it will seat 1,200 
persons. 

Highworth.—St. Michael’s Church, Highworth, 
has been reopened, after some restorations have 
been carried out. The works executed are the 
removal of all the old fittings; the stonework 
throughout cleaned down and repaired; the walls 
newly plastered ; the windows all repaired and 
glazed ; the two arches which led from the nave 
to the transepts considerably increased in width; 
a new roof placed upon the nave, of a high pitch 
to correspond with that on the chancel; and the 
roofs of the aisles and transepts repaired and 
covered with new lead ; the groined stone ceiling 
in the tower cleaned and restored; the ringers 
placed on the floor above; and the whole area of 
the building has been furnished with oak benches. 
In the south-west window a memorial has been 
placed, in stained glass, executed by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Wolverhampton.—A public meeting was to be 
held on Monday, at the Town-hall, to consider the 
completion of the restoration of the collegiate 
church, the building of a new chancel, and the 
repair of the lich-gates and churchyard fences. 

Yarkhill.—The church of Yarkhill, near Stoke 
Edith, Herefordshire, is about to be restored, and 
a great portion rebuilt, at a cost of 1,000/. Messrs. 
Ainslie & Blashill, of London, are the architects, 
and Messrs. Niblett & King, of Gloucester, the 
contractors, 

Dawlish.—A private chapel, which has been 
built by Mr. P. Hoare, at his own expense, at 
Luscombe Park, near Dawlish, has been opened 
by licence from the Bishop of Exeter. The chapel, 
which is built from designs by Mr. Scott, at a cost 
of 5,0007., and will seat 100 persons, is in the 
Transition style. There is a nave, one aisle, and 
a circular chancel. There are three different kinds 
of stone employed, viz., Bath, Stoke, and Red 
Mansfield. The arcade is built with different 
coloured stone and Devonshire marble,—the latter 
highly polished. The ceiling, which is groined, 
springs from pillars of Devonshire marble, polished. 
The windows are of stained glass, those in the 
chancel representing various incidents in the life 
of our Lord, up to the period of His ascension. 
The other windows are filled with various saints 
and apostles. To each of the windows are two 
variegated marble pillars, with carved capitals. 
The nave and aisle are paved with black and red 
quarry tiles, laid to design. The seats are of 
cedar, most of it grown on the estate: they are 
carved. The exterior is plain. Passages have 
been constructed by which the family can enter 
the edifice from the house. The entrance for the 
tenantry is from the courtyard. 

Llanarmon.—The church of Llanarmon was re- 
opened on June 6th, by the Bishop of Bangor; 
having been restored by the exertions of the Rev. 
St. George A. Williams, rector of Llanarmon with 
Llangybi. The eastern end of the nave is used as 
a chancel, the extent of which is marked out by an 
old oak screen, which has been restored as far as 
possible. These two sections of the church are 
divided by an arcade of four openings. A porch 
has been added on the south side; and the bell- 
turret has been rebuilt on the western gable of 
the nave. Four new windows have been inserted, 
two in the north wall, one in the south wall, and 
one in the western gable of the south aisle. The 
roofs have been made new. The churci has been 
re-seated with open seats, which will accommodate 
329 persons, giving an increased accommodation 
of 121 sittings, without a gallery. The old stone- 
work has been dressed over to remove the white- 
wash with which it had been encrusted by suc- 
cessive generations of churchwardens. The works 
have been carried out by Mr. Wm. Thomas, 
builder, Menai Bridge, from designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Kennedy & Rogers, 
architects, Bangor, at a cost of between 550/. to 
6007. 
Liverpool.—St. Timothy’s Church, which has 
recently been erected in the densely populated 
district which has sprung up between Islington and 
Richmond-row on the south and north, and Soho- 
street and Shaw-street on the west and east, and 
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which lies within the district attached to St. 
Augustine’s-Church, Shaw-street, has-been opened 
for divine service. The church is very plainly 
decorated as yet. It is somewhat peculiar: in 
appearance; being nearly square, with a very high 
pitched‘roof; and it: is: lighted through the roof 
and end‘ wails. At each side of the interior there 
areopen pews of the ordinary kind; but the whole 
of* the: centre is occupied with rush-bottomed 
chairs; fixed’on to a frame; the back ofeach chair 
serving as a sort of desk or book-rest to the onein 
rear; The architect is Mr. W. H. Gee;- the 
builder; Mr: J. Burroughs. The edifice stands-on 
the eastside of Rokeby-street: It’ is constructed 
of red pressed’ bricks, with Storeton’ freestone 
dressings ; black bricks being occasionally intro- 
daced: The external elevation to the street: is: a 
gable 62 feet high, on the’ north side of’ which 
springsa tower and spire 100 feet high. The-west 
gable is:pierced by a decorated ‘window, 26} féet 
high: The principal architectaral feature about 
the-building’ is the immense open-timbered roof, 
whtich is of the span of 64 feet. The building: is: 
heated with hot water, circulating: in cast-iron 
tubes: round the interior. There isseat-room for 
about 800 persons. The cost’ of the church is 
about 2,300/. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING. NEWS. 


Oroydon.—The foundation-stone of St. Andrew's 
new schools, Croydon, has: been laid. The site is’ 
a. plot of land’ near St. Andrew’s: Church. The 
schools are to be erected from a design in the 
Bointed style; by Mir. H. Dawsen, of London, 
architeet. Externally the building: will be chiefly 
of brick; relieved'in bands: and arches, and’ orna- 
nrented’ by coloured bricks. The roof will be-of 
plain tiles. Besides a class-room for the industrial 
training of girls, which will accommodate about 
thirty, there will be room provided for about sixty 
boys and 100 girls. Tie schools are to be warmed’ 
by open fireplaces. Ventilation has been provided 
by means of’ ventilating turrets to the roofs, and 
at the sides by open casements in the windows. It 
is-hoped funds will be forthcoming to enable the 
committee also shortly to erect an infant-school 
to accommodate about seventy children. Arrange- 
ments are made for erecting a laundry and ‘appur- 
tenances for the industrial training of girls, who 
will here be taught washing, cooking, baking, &c. 
There will be a residence for a mistress. The 
contractor is Mr. Nye, of Exling, Middlesex. The 
estimated cost of the structure is between 1,300/. 
and 1,400/, 

Gravesend.—The following tenders were re- 
ceived for the erection of a new building for the 
Ragged School here:—George, London, 8207. ; 
Sawyer, ditto, 7381.; Relph, Gravesend, 6982. ; 
Blake, ditto, 645/.; Wood, ditto, 585/.; Pink, 
Northfleet, 577/.; Cobham, Gravesend; 5521.; 
Gould, ditto (accepted), 5457. The building will 
be from a design by Mr. J. B. Cooper. 

Bristol.—The new parochial schools for St. 
Philip and Jacob, which are situate in Mary Bush- 
lane, near the parish church, have been formally 
opened, though not quite completed. Theschool- 
room measures 70 feet by 20, with a class-room 
20 feet by 14: the boys’ school is underneath. 
The schools are arranged to accommodate 170 
boys and 170 girls. The total cost of the erection 
has been about 2,000/. Mr. Clark is the architect 
of the schools, which are built in a plain manner. 
The-contract: was taken by Mr. R. M. Bryant, of 
Bristol ; the sub-contractors being J. King, forthe 
mason’s work; Hill, for the tiler’s, plasterer’s, 
painter’s, and glazier’s work; Tuckey, for the 
plamber’s work ; and Leaman, for the ironwork. 
The building of the infant:school has been stopped 
for want of funds. 








ACCIDENT AT THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY, 


For more than two centuries: past the River 
Hieet has proved a source of trouble and’ been a 
sad nuisance. Its resistance, at’times, to being 
decently covered’ from the sight was vigorous; 
and at this time, notwithstanding its strongly- 
arched prison, a dangerous and rebellious spirit 
is‘now and then shown, which will’ not be alto: 
gether curbed until the main intercepting drain- 
age is-completed. 

For some time past there lias been leakage 
either from the large Fleet sewer or: the tributa- 
ries; which has lodged in the hollows: near the 
schools below the church on Saffron-hill. This 
was not only. unwholesome to the scholars of this 
school and the congregation of the church, but 
also to others, and: clearly: showed that there was 


gome-imperfection- here which-required remedy. 


At the time of the construction of the Fleet sewer 
we noticed that there were considerable difficulties 
in forming the junctions in the neighbourhood of 
Ray-street,—where the land descends at steep 
gradients from Ray-street, Hatton-garden, &c., 
on the west ; Coppice-row, on the. north; and from 
Clerkenwell-green, Smithfield, &c., on the east,— 
during the execution of the sewer works; We 
more than-once saw the rush of storm-water after 
thunder; and it is: not easy to convey an idea 
of the rush and strength: of the water coming 
here from three quarters. On Sunday last, and for 
some days past, there were sharp showers: of 
rain; and’the surface earth had been saturated‘to 
a considerable extent. One of‘ the heaviest of 
thesestorms:passed over Islington in the after- 
noon of' Sunday ; but’ before that’ time—about 
nrid-day—a’ length of the new wall inclosing the: 
railway wasseen to sink at the point above referred 
to. Itis said that’at this ‘time the more level part’ 
of the sewer was waterlogged. Part of the 
road-way fell, and the foul water of the Fleet 
came forth and flooded the railway works (which 
areherean open cutting) andseveral parts adjoining. 
It is‘fortunate that no loss of life-has taken place: 
notwithstanding, the cause of this accident‘ should 
be: carefully: inquired into, and an explanation 
given to the public; for’ uneasiness has’ been’ 
caused as-to the danger of such floods: when this 
railway is‘completed. 

After this was written, namely, on Wednesday 
last, a further disaster occurred, resulting im the 
fall of'a considerable length of retaining wall, about’ 
25° feet’ high, at’ the northern end of Victoria- 
street; and an inffax of water. Prompt measures’ 
were adopted, and the sewer has been diverted 
temporarily. 








FEMALE. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN. 


A MBETING, to promote the interests of this 
excellent institution, was held on Tuesday last, in 
the Mansion House, the use of which had been 
kindly granted by the Lord Muyor, who also occu- 
pied the chair. No report was read; but it ap- 
peared, from the various speeches, that the school 
had now attained its majority, having been founded 
in 1842. Originally established at Somerset 
House, it first removed to premises in the Strand, 
which it continued to occupy until 1852, when it 
took up its quarters in Gower-street. The Govern- 
ment aid to it being reduced, another migration 
became neeessary, and it is at present situate at 
43, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, where its opera- 
tions may be inspected by any visitor on Tuesdays, 
between the hours of ten and three. Not yet 
self-supporting, it requires either large aid from 
annual subscriptions, or, better still, such an 
aecession to itof capital fund as will enable the com- 
mittee to carry out various changes and improve- 
ments in their premises, with the view of enabling 
them to receive a larger number of students, and, 
as a consequence, a greater amouut of fees: 1,500/. 
is asked fur this purpose, and it may reasonably 
be expected that this sum will be raised. 

The claims of the school to public support are 
indisputable. It renders material assistance in 
solving one of the most important and interesting 
social problems of the day, viz., that‘of enabling 
educated women who, by sudden reverses of for- 
tune or by any other cause, are thrown upon their 
own resources to gain an honourable livelihood. 
Her Majesty, who withheld her support’ from the 
society until she had an opportunity of witnessing 
its practical results, was so pleased with them 
that she has become one of its patrons; and has 
also been graciously pleased to present a consider- 
able number of half-crown tickets of admission to 
the International Exhibition for the use of the 
students. 

The Rev. Emitius Bayley, Professor Westmacott, 
R.A., Mr. Tite, M.P, Mr. Godwin, Alderman Rose, 
the Rev. Anthony Thorold, and others, moved and 
supported various resolutions, urging on the public 
the importance of supporting the school, and 
thanking Her Majesty for her great assistance. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor closed 
the proceedings. 

We hope some of our readers will send contri+ 
butions to Qaeen-square. 





ARCHITECTURAL NOBODIES. 


I am not about to reply to your correspondent 
“A Subseriber”’ of last week, but merely to com- 
ment upon the following words used by’ hinr: 
*incumbered with the names of mere nobodies;— 
persons of whom, beyond their names, nothing 





is‘apparently to be ascertained: nor, even if’ it’ 
could: be ascertained, would it: be-of the slightest’ 
$ Ad 








Now I humbly submit that there are here 
three assertions open for discussion; Firstly; who 
or what is a “nobody”? Secondly, are there 
any “persons of whom, beyond their names, no. 
thing is apparently to be ascertained”? and. 
thirdly, how can we tell “if it (what is it? 
something?) could be ascertained, would it’ be 
of the slightest interest,” until we know what 
the fresh circumstance may be? The words of’ 
your; correspondent’ appear to me to be rather 
loose writing. 

But’ the chief point’ of’ interest is, who or- 
what’ is'a “nobody”? Isa man of past years a 
“nobody,” because little at’ present happens to be 
known of him or of his works ? Cam it be said that 
nothing more will ever-be known of either? Let 
me take an example out of many that occur; 
The name. of the able. designer: of the: spire: of 
Salisbury Cathedral is:knoww to have been Richard 
de ‘Farleigh. Well, is he a. “nobody”? Yes, 
concisely, says your correspondent: “nothing is- 
apparently to be ascertained beyond his name: nor, 
even if it could be ascertained, would it be of the 
slightest interest.” Well, let it be granted that 
such might have been the expectation; and’ that). 
he-is:classed' as: a “nobody.” A’ document turns. 
up showing: that’ a@ Richard de. Farleigh was 
engaged at the same time: at: the: works going: 
on at Reading and‘at’ Bath: Who was R: de 
Farleigh?’ What were his: other works? Oh! 
he was: considered: a mere: nobody, aud ‘so. he: is 
consigned‘ to oblivion. Other documents may, 
in these days of researches. and. inquisitorial” 
occupations, be found. stating. other and later. 
works on which he was: engaged’; and the first 
entry, however unimportant, may give: a. clue 
to help. in forming a complete account. of him 
for. the benefit: of: future inquirers, But even 
so far as we have gained a’ kuowledge of him, is 
he so insignificant as to be devoid of any further 
interest ? No;;for,.by the-connexion of his name: 
with these other works, he becomes of the highest’ 
importance in.the history of. the art; as proving 
that, in the Medisval period,. it: was not unsual. 
for-a master to be engaged’ om more than one 
building at a time; the reverse being strongly 
urged as the proper practice. by some of our en- 
thusiastic Mediavalists; who, by the way, do not 
follow their own teaching. I hope, then, that 
I have shown that R. de Farleigh is a some- 
body; and, although but little more than his 
name was at first known, that so much was 
worth possessing in the hope of. obtaining more. 

Again, a buiiding may be of great historical 
importance, without our having the date and the 
name of the designer. Say the Chapter-house of 
Westminster Abbey, for instance. Should we not 
all rejoice, not only at’ bagging the name of the 
designer of it, but also at finding that he was a 
native, and not a foreigner ? Should we consider 
that he was a “nobody ” ? 

We have all heard of the name of John of 
Padua. It was first made prominent, probably, 
in that very useful repository of “nobodies’ called 
“ Wulpote’s Anecdotes of Painting;” a work which 
was compil+d to rescue such persons from oblivion ; 
and has so far succeeded in encouraging an I~ 
quiry after them, as to have gone through at 
least four editions. But as to this Johu of adaa, 
Who was he? Where did he come from P What 
did he do? are questions which arise at the bare 
mention of his name. Is he a “nobody, be- 
cause “nobody knows nothing” certain about 
him? ‘Yes,’ would say your correspondent : 
‘put that’name in the condemned list. a 
would be: many objections to that course 0 Eee 
cedure. We have yet to elucidate who was John 
of Padua, and the other questions concerning 
Paes of Walpole’s “‘nobodies” living in the 
Elizabethan period, isa certain “Master esac 8 
mentioned by Stowe as an excellent, architec 0 
that time ; who, in 1596, built for a trial a pinmace 
that might be taken to pieces.” Now here - : 
real “nobody,” I suppose ; and yet one . - 
name’ was thought of sufficient importance . 
recorded by the great historian of a a 
though not a word is said’ whether bis archi! a 
tural works were of the “slightest — + 
otherwise: But some papers that have o a: 
turned up (see Builder, vol. xvili., Pp. pore is 
thrown a little more light upon his capabilities 5 
and: have shown that’ he was am inquirer an 
whether the “‘ Woorkes Moddarn, or the yn sa 
Antiques; is of most Effecte, and which tb ¢ his 
Contayu:most'Trathe.” They also show . es” 
name was not “Stickles,” bat “Robert rr Wet 7 
and’ that he was “recommended by y* ™ mat? 
Derby for y* office: of Surveyor of hee me 
woorkes:” A’ short’ period ‘longer and: - : 





interest + 
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should ‘his name be classed with any that may 
be called “‘ nobodies” ‘until then? 

The mention of the “Surveyorship” reealls the 
objection. against recording Clerks of the Works, 
and Masters. of the Works. True, we do not care 
much for the:title of Clerks of the Works nowa- 
days; although they have lately had their names 
brought prowinently forward in the descriptions 
of the erection of buildings by architects. Bat 
stay awhile. Were not Clerks:of the Works the 
architects in the days of our forefathers? I think 
so; others think so. Such a personage was at the 
head of the Royal Establishment of Works in and 

revious to Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Someconsider 
that the Master of the Works was also the architect ; 
whether acting in Spain, Scotland, or England. 
May not such persons be rescued from their obli- 
yion in searce works of, perhaps, merely archzo- 
logical interest ;. and introduced in another,—one 
accessible to all at all times? Lengthened de- 
tails need not be added to the name ; as concerning 
the probable connexion of the “nobody” that 
may be in question with the date of the arts at 
the period,—whether be belonged to hundreds of 
societies, or whether he distinguished himself.as.a 
man and a Briton, by joining a-volunteer corps, 
or otherwise. But-surely the bare mention of his 
name and the work (if any) may be allowed the 
brief space in any special work for general reference. 

What rejoicing ‘amongst antiquaries .is there, 
should one lucky individual have routed up, in an 
obscure part of the country, a fragment of.a block 
of stone, having an inscription containing the 
mutilated name of some consul or governor of 
former periods! A lecture is necessai y to promul- 
gate the discovery; a treatise essential to prove 
his connexion with another portion of another 
mutilated inscription, found in .another obscure 
part of the country; or to show how immensely 
important was his name in the annals of the king- 

dom ; his succession to some well-known governor ; 
and his resignation, or otherwise, for that greatly- 
applauded successor; whose .accession had never 
hitherto been properly elucidated on account of 
the want of that one wanting link. But that man 
is, by the dictum of your correspondent, equally 
a “nobody.” Nothing is known of him; nor is 
anything likely to be! What are a newly-discovered 
coin, or a newly-found engraver’s mark on an old 
print, and other like subjects, but similar cases ? 
I never heard that these were ‘nobodies” or 
“nothings.” Who shall decide ? Some of our 
enthusiastic Medizevalists appear to consider that 
Wren was a mistake—that he might possibly have 
made a decent Medizval architect, but that now 
he is simply despicable, and only fit to be held up 
as something to be openly avoided. Is he to be 
judged a “nobody” by a mere expression of 


. Opinion? Let us hope not yet. At least, it ap- 


pears to me that his name is of some importance 
in the history of our art ; even if his works are 
considered to be below mediocrity by some self- 
elected judges. What shall we ourselves be con- 
sidered, say a hundred years hence ? Nobodies ? 
Wyatt Parwortu. 





ANOTHER CRY FOR A NEW STYLE. 


ALLow me to offer a suggestion which might 
be made advantageous to the taste of the com- 
munity at large. 

_ Let a competition be held at such intervals of 
time as might be resolved on; the subject in view 
to be the most original treatment of a given archi- 
tectural study; the design most removed from any 
of the: existing: styles of architecture, and at the 
same time most sthetically beautiful, to receive 
4 premium (which ought to be considerable, as an 
iuducement in the first instaxce) and an honour ; 
the object of these competitions to be, to gradu- 
ally elicit a new style. 

These competitions, if conducted properly, and 
open to all Britain, would induce the rising 
generation to aspire at original composition ; for, 
as the adage says, “ Old birds are ill to tame ;” so 
We tnay not look for much originality from men 
who have spent their lives with due respect: to 
Precedent, which must in a great measure destroy 
originality, 

Ain Watt or Stephenson adhered as lovingly, 
. meaningly to precedent as architects do, our 
eam might still have wasted its power in no 
a efforts than playing a rattle-tattle with 
-— ea-kettle lids. That this great age—an age 
improvements and discoveries, when day after 
tee the mighty march of master-minds in 
me om ic accom plishments—should have produced 

. rene re in architecture, shows that 
or Viindly <a ich we work must be perversely 


For, read we of our own country, at any parti- 








cular time when science orsociety pushed onwards 
and ‘flourished, the same period also left its stamp 
of originality on its style.of architecture,—if with 
no other advantage, at least broadly marked with 
originality. 

Are there many who are.content todraw on our 
‘present resources,— who pretend to consider Gothic 
in one or other of its phases all powerful; or 
Classic to fulfilevery requirement ? And we have 
lately seen this discussed in the spirit of fair deal- 
ing, and by one who professes impartiality. What 
conclusion may we draw from his.discourse? “That 
Classic is fitted for secular buildings ; but that 
Gothic is perhaps better adapted for church archi- 
tecture. 

Without anyregard to .association,—whether the 
one be the style of heathen, or the other of 
imagery and. the Seven .Hills, of the Toga or of 
the Coat of .Mail,—are we to suffer by the perpe- 
tration of copies of distinct styles, in the same 
town, in the same street, ay, and side by side’? 
Glorious monuments to our enlightened age 
indeed ! 

When somewhat of Classic style was introduced 
in the.sixteenth century, our forefathers, gradually 
ceased to erect their buildings in Gothic; but-the 
enlightened men of the nineteenth century must 
mark theirs with something more highly seasoned : 
we cannot afford to lose anything good: let us 
have both. This wild be a monument to the taste 
and spirit of the age;—a proof that all pulled in 
one direction, and that direction onwards. 

To those denominating themselves architects, 
it should be a shame that they mark their day 
and generation by sucha spirit. Who can deny 
that there are beauties in the one which are 
foreign to the other? Is not the one marked by 
sharpness, which the other wants; this, by refined 
softness and repose, contrasting favourably with 
the noisy splendour of that? And, since we can 
see the failings and advantages of both, why 
should we stand still? 

Do not several of the great men of our day 
try to blend them, but ina smothered way? No 
one is found bold-enough to depart very far from 
the beaten track ; else all should be down on him 
with their precedents; and he would have need 
of an iron-plated hide or head who would go 
against such weapons. 

Is there no such thing as coaxing over the 
mixture, as Italian-Gothic? They might as well 
say Gothic-Italian; or add a conjunction to 
couple them. And what is there so very ob- 
jectionable in blending the styles? Is the lan- 
guage of our poets the Jess beautiful or touching, 
although the words (or elements) are derived 
from many different languages P 

No one can tell what manner of style might be 
produced by united effort. We are highly favoured : 
we have seen the elements .of the beautiful con- 
tained in every style,—even to the Egyptian, with 
bulls and obelisks,—that, if in spirit it should not 
be marked forcibly with originality, it would give 
the lie to the prevailing spirit of the age. 

VERITAS. 





BATH STONE: FAILURE OF COLUMNS. 


Sir :—The strength and dependability of Bath 
stone as a building material are a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to excuse my mentioning the 
following facts, with the view of eliciting the 
experience and opinion of some of your correspon- 
dents as to the use of this stone in pillars, piers, 
and other positions where strong bearing power is 
required; its resistance to atmospheric action; and 
the weight that may be imposed upon it with 
safety. 

In a Roman Catholic church, in the Gothic 
style, now in course of erection at Clonea, county 
Waterford, Ireland, the columns supporting the 
clerestory, and the dressings, interiorly and exte- 
riorly, are of Bath stone ; Corsham Down being 
used for the pillars and other interior work ; and 
Box Ground for the external work, plinth, quoins, 
&e.; and, I regret to say, a failure, the evident 
result of over-pressure, has taken place in the 
nave pillars and chancel piers and arch, and gene- 
rally throughout the building wherever the stone 
has been subjected to any great weight; the 
chancel-arch having fallen, and the piilars cracked 
vertically ; so that there is not one sound column 
in the church, and scarcely a sound stone in any 
column. Moreover, the external plinth, quoins, 
labels, &c., have suffered severely from the effects 
of moisture and frost. The columns are 11 feet 
high, 2 feet in diameter, and 16 feet apart from 
centre to centre. The walls of clerestory above 
them are 2 feet 9 inches thick, and built of lime- 
stone; the height from the springing to the apex 
of the nave arches being 11} feet, and from the 





apex to the top of nave wall, 14. feet, with two 
clerestory windows, 7 feet by 3 feet, in each bay. 
These dimensions would givea load equal to about 
fifty tons weight for each column ; whilst, accord- 
ing to the most reliable authorities that I have 
seen, not more than about twenty-four tons could 
with safety be placed upon columns of 2. feet dia- 
meter. I am not aware of Bath stone having 
been previously used in nave pillars (at least, of 
such dimensions) carrying a clerestory ; .and, asa 
weather-stone, it would appear to ‘be unable to 
combat ‘the humidity of the Irish climate. A note 
upon the whole subject will be very. acceptable. 
TrRo. 








A VOICE FROM THE WORKSHOPS WITH 
REFERENCE TO FURNITURE AND ‘DE- 
CORATION IN “THE EXHIBITION.” 


Bstna deeply interested in the prosperity of 
art-manufactures, pray allow a corner in your 
~widely-circulated and popular Journal for a few 
remarks which I venture'to think have a close re- 
lation to a subject much discussed at.present, viz., 
the position and prospect of designers and art- 
workmen in this country. On looking around the 
courts of Class 30, devoted to decoration and 
furniture, and, at the same time, reverting to the 
vivid impressions made by the products of the 
same trades in the Exhibition of 1851, we .are 
forcibly struck with the great advance made by 
the British (exeept in a few instances) as draughts- 
men and art-workmen since that time ; for, how- 
ever unwilling many have been hitherto to 
acknowledge the benefits derived from the exhibi- 
tions of 1851 in London and of 1855 in Paris, 
the result, as shown here, is a strong evidence of 
the success arising from.an earnest endeavour made 
by all concerned, whether heads of houses, draughts- 
men, or art-workmen, to improve and take advan- 
tage of the exchange of ideas brought to light by 
these exhibitions. Much, then, as we admire this 
vigour and determination of purpose, we cannot 
refrain from observing that there is a great danger 
of trying only to imitate those works by others 
(which we have great reason to admire), especially 
those of the French; for by so doing we are apt to 
work an idea ad nauseam ; and although Fourdi- 
nois’s noble sideboard of 1851 gained a council 
medal, we must not expect that by merely intro- 
ducing colossal figures and trophies of game any- 
where the royal road to fame is open to usalso. No: 
toujours perdriz is no more to be desired in side- 
boards than anything else; and also in the Louis 
Seize style of ornamentation, both in decoration 
and furniture (so much in vogue just now, and 
well carried ont by many of our exhibitors), what 
care is required lest its peculiar individuality 
should be lost by being changed from a beauty 
into a deformity; its leading features vulgarly 
exaggerated ; and the subordinate parts rendered 
destitute of the delicacy so perceptible in the 
works of Hubert, Grohé, Mazaroq, Marchand, and 
others, who now exhibit. These faults we have 
observed in some English specimens. Let us, 
therefore, admire our neighbours’ works as they 
deserve ; and when we discern therein what due 
regard they show to the general effect and the re- 
lative proportions of the various ‘parts, either in 
colour or relief, so as to form one harmonious 
whole, we shall perhaps learn from them, without 
servile imitation, something of their boldness of 
conception when arranging the prominent masses, 
and their exquisite tenderness in the finishing of 
all subordinate detail. 

Bearing in mind that our aim is, or should be, 
to take the lead, and to compete for ‘the first 
prize, may we not attribute one of the secrets of 
their success to their natural temperament—their 
vivacity and enthusiasm, as shown by their lead- 
ing men,—in what they undertake in decoration 
and furniture; and that, like good actors on the 
stage, they are so carried away out of themselves, 
and lost in admiration of their part, that they 
fearlessly attempt and successfully achieve that 
which a more cautious and bashful disposition 
would not venture upon? Perhaps with us, it 
will be said by the careful man who wishes to turn 
all to gold, that 

“ The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action.” 
Or is it not more likely that, where this enthu- 
siasm does exist, it is quenched and crushed by 
the chilling want of appreciation in others? ‘for 
what man is there who is not encouraged and 
stimulated in the designing and executing of 
works of art, and whose enthusiasm is not aug- 
mented, when he meets a kindred spirit in his 
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customers or employers? The art-education of 
the French has undoubtedly done much; but, 
destitute of their lively enthusiasm, and their 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature, it would 
have been of little avail in designing and invent- 
ing novelties ‘‘ ever changing—ever new.” 

Those who wish to lead the trade in this coun- 
try will do well, therefore, to encourage this en- 
thusiaem to the utmost; for without it they may 
stand still; and let them not fear, lest the in- 
ferior houses should copy their ideas. If they are 
active and liberal, they can afford to allow the 
pirates who live upon the brains of others and 
are to be met with in all trades, to “ out-Herod 
Herod” to their hearts’ content. 

The vocation of a first-class decorator, uphol- 
sterer, and cabinet-maker is of more importance 
than many suppose ; and if he examine it in its 
proper light,—as the promoter of the cheerful- 
ness, the contentment, and the comfort of ‘the 
home ” so dear to every Briton,—he will be 
anxious more and more to do bis utmost to edu- 
cate, first, the eyes in the nursery, then to cheer 
the sick in the bedchamber; to increase the 
comforts of the dining-room ; to give lustre to the 
brilliant joyousness of the ball-room ; or to study 
the quiet sobriety of the library, by combining 
with usefulness pleasing forms and colours in all 
around. If this be done in the houses of the 
wealthy, it must lead to great improvements in 
the dwellings of the middle and poorer classes, 

Let the nobility and the wealthy of this country 
look around and examine the products of their 
own country in the present Exhibition, and appre- 
ciate the efforts made by their fellow-country- 
men; put out a helping hand by encouraging 
trade; and so give them every opportunity for 
proving that they also can, and will, produce 


works worthy of high commendation and free art is conventional; and if the doctor does not know 


from the stigma of plagiarism. 
An Ene@tisH DRATGHTSMAN, 





WORKING MEN AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Sir,—The subject of the Palace of Art and 
Industry having been freely commented on in the 
Builder, emboldens me to say a word or two about 
it in your columns. The working man—who, 
without a doubt, will be the most likely to profit 
by such an exhibition of the world’s industry— 
must, to properly understand the many things 
there set before him, pay more than one visit to 
the building. Most employers have kindly given, 
or will give, their men a day for the purpose of a 
trip to the Exhibition ; but one day is not enough 
to study attentively anything like the half of its 
contents; and a second visit would cost a day’s 
pay as well as the price of admission, and other 
incidental expenses quite unavoidable. 

Now, I would suggest that, for a few weeks before 
the season ends, the days and prices of admission 
should be slightly altered. Suppose Thursday and 
Friday were made half-a-crown and five-shilling 
days, and Saturday a shilling day: the working 
man could then avail himself of the almost uni- 
versal half-holiday, and enjoy the building and its 
contents to his heart’s content. 

According to statistics recently set forth in the 
Builder, I think I may very safely assert that the 
treasury would in no way suffer by the making 
such (as I think) capital arrangement. J.G. 








“COLOUR NO SHAM.” 


Dr. BAR1Low has had the advantege of 110 lines of the 
Builder, in which he says he Gesired to put in a word of 
truth in defence of a subject that has recently been treated 
with unmerited opprobrium. 

If half that number may be allowed to the present 
attempt to show that there is very little truth in what 
he has advanced, I would begin by denying that the sub- 
ject has been so treated; ergo, his first five lines are not 
wanted. 

Nobody ever said that colour was a sham, in the sense 
that we use that slang term in speaking of cement. There 
is no trite truism to the effect that there is nothing more 
positive than colour: we speak of primitive colour, truly, 
but not in the sense that Dr. Barlow does. Colour never 
makes a difference between the real and the unreal, at 
least to the unaided eye, in any way worth his notice in 
such a paper ; ergo, his next eight lines are not wanted. 

His definition of ‘‘sham’”’ may be accepted : four lines 
of truth out of more than a hundred are very little, 
especially when the truth is never contested and is always 
acknowledged. 

Iam not conscious of any revelaticn that other eyes 
than those of human beings naturally take delight in 
colour; and I know of one case in which colour is de- 
cidedly objectionable to other than human eyes: Dr. 
Barlow’s theory therefore does not stand. It is only the 
diseased eye which requires colour ; and as a physician, 
Dr. Barlow will confirm my statement that only diseased 
eyes see particular colours. And as a physician, I think 
that upon reflection he will allow that the taste receives 
and requires a greater amount cf education than the 
sight (eye must be a misprint); that it is more subject 
than any other to the effect of constant impressions, otf 
constitution, and of climate: ergo, a quarter of his com- 


It is a bold assertion that, to the eye of the Persian archi- 
tect, form without colour is almost a blank; and I un- 
hesitatingly assert that no Persian architect ever told 
such a fib to Dr. Barlow, who had better ask Charles 
Texier for an opinion. As for the doctor’s assertion that 
the ancient Fgyptians and Assyrians, and to a certain 
extent the Grecks and Romans, were fond of colour, I 
suppose that I know as much about them as he does, and 
am aware that the question of extent of fondness is sud 
judice ; but on the whole I should be inclined to consider 
the Assyrians and Greeks as less fond of colour in their 
buildings (and, be it observed, that colour in art, in an 
architectural periodical, is supposed to apply mainly to its 
architectural employment) than the Egyptians and 
Romans. And, defying Dr. Barlow to produce the 
philosophical reasons analogous to those which influence 
the phenomena of light, that he says would prove that the 
Greeks and Romans were less fond of colour than the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, I have heard great artists of our 
times object to the colour seen in nature as frequently 
horridly discordant. If Dr. Barlow does not mean what 
his words convey, his thirty-nine lines are worthless. 

Neither can he mean the deduction from the next eleven 
lines, viz., that the inside of a shell has its colour pro- 
duced by, and governed by, the action of light. He, of 
course, knows the received theory, but has mashed it up 
so as to make any one believe that he supposes nothing 
would grow, except of one uniform substance, if light 
were wanting. 

But his greatest error is contained in the assumption 
that the human eye, where there is much light, delights in 
bright colours. He hes forgotten that the brightest tints 
are used by the inhabitants of the coldest climates ; and 
he would very much astonish a Spaniard by asking him to 
wear a light-blue coat, or a pair of emerald-green 
trousers. 

In my own travels I have noticed that no people dress 
so smartly—or, as the doctcr would say, so tastefully—as 
the northern peasantry; that is to say, they wear the 
strongest tints. The Arab, Persian, Hindoo, Malay, and 
Chinese never wear anything (except as uniform) more 
glaring than the smock-frock of our peasantry, or the 
French blouse. 

In truth, pure, primitive, untoncd colour, is reserved 
for us; who, following in faith and hore the practice of 
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munication is worthless. 


the glorious Middle Ages,—the full noon of art between 
its dawn ard the present twilight,—can efford to laugh at 
Hittorff and Owen Jones. And I repudiate the idea of 
our allowing ourselves to be fettered with what Dr. Bar- 
low rather rudely calls a puerite conventionalism. All 


that, he had better turn to the study of any “‘ pathy ’’ that 
may be the novelty of the day. I do not see that an 
alabaster high tomb would be improved by painting: 
perhaps the doctor does ; and I suppose he only speaks 
for himself ard others with diseased eyes, when he prefers 
the tint of dirty marble to that of the material fresh from 
the sculptor’s chisel. I have only twenty-five lines more 
to notice. Dr. Barlow confounds colour with pigment ; 
so his Venus is as bad water-colour painted as if oil- 
painted. 

I really do nct agree with him that two aris are to be 
confounded in the same object. I always thought that 
to use, but not confound them, was the right course. 
That the Medizval architects used colour to biing cut 
form, is a gross mistake, if literally meant. They used it 
to cover and confuse form, as many genuine remains 
still attest. As to his last five lines, they look too likea 
puff of a friend to be_noticed by G. V, R.* 








COMPETITIONS IN SMALL. 


Vicarage House, East Retford.—Some time ago it was 
decided that a new vica‘age should be erected for the 
residence of the Rev. Arthur Brooke, vicar of East Ret-. 
ford. Six sets of designs were sent in by various archi 





tects, and the vicar has given the preference to those by 
Messrs. Wilson & Walker, of Nottingham. The accepted 
plans are designed in the Decorated Gothic style, freely | 
treated. The exterior of the building will be main'ty con- 
structed of brick, with stone dressings ; the gabies of the | 
roofs and lower porticn of the eaves being terminated by | 
pendentive ornamental ironwork, in which the leaf of the 
ivy is a principal terminal feature. The estimated cost is 
1,0¢602. 

If architects are prepared to compete for superin- 
tending the ercction of 1,000/. dwelling-houses, things 
have come to a pretty pass. We shall hope to hear that 
the rev. gentleman paid each of the six architects, whose 
time and skill he thus laid under contribution. 








OVERCROWDING IN LONDON, 


Sir,—With your indulgent permiss‘on. I would fain ob- 
tain a small space in your valuable journal, the Builder, 
for some remarks concerning that melancholy detail, both 
literary and pictorial, of the condition of the poor in the 
metrepolis from overcrowding that appeared last week 
in your pages. 

In the first place, let us ask ourselves, Is this an abo- 
m‘nation to speak maliciously about, or whereupon to 
vent our accusations here and there in eager yearning 
for the culprit? But, taking care whom we accuse, why 
not rather accept the bringing to light of such distressing 
pictures as a summons for all your readers to contribute 
in every possible way to the healing or diminution of the 
evil? For an evil no doubt it is which is a reproach and 
a scandal! to a great civilized communtty like ours. It is 
humiliating to hear of It in the midst of our Internati nal 
Exhibition glories. But the remedy depends upon a tar 
hearer approach than has been made as yet, I would 
suggest, tosuch acommunity as Butler, in his ‘‘ Analogy,” 
portrayed wherein all were virtuous. When all are vir- 
tuous, and not until, may I not say, sir, such painful evi- 
dences of Paradise Lost will cease? It is not on legal 
interference, which may be unskilful, and therefore un- 
just and oppressive, that I would much rely to mitigate 
this terrible sore. Something however, perhaps, might 
be done by the civil authorities, if guided by a purely 
benevolent spirit. But, unless the true spirit of religion 
ecquire firmer hold of every rank of society, nothing 
else will overcome the misery we deplore. Still we may 
hope that some true charity is awakened by the distress- 
ing knowledge you have mace public, and that, therefore, 
human means will avail to some extent. 

A CLeRIcaAL READER. 





* The very objectionable tone of this communication 
would have prevented the ins:rtion of it, but we were 
unwilling to disccurage the discussion of the question at 
issue.—Epb. 





THE PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES 
IN ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER, 


From a printed statement by th : 
man of the Public Baths nd” Ween, 
in St. James’s parish, it appears that since 
the establishment was opened, June 14 1852 
(barely ten years), the actual number of baths 
given was one million forty-eight thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six; and the dail 
takings, from bathers and washers, have amounted 
to the large sum of 21,405/.19s. 7d, Of this 
sum 9,044/. 16s. 7d. were pertaining to the wash. 
house. In the year 1855 it produced 818/. 5s, 11d 
In 1861 it produced 1,1637. 4s. 6d. From 1st 
January to 8th June, 1861, the receipts from 
bathers were 3127. 11s. 7d. only; while in the 
same period of this year (1862) they rose to 
5851. 4s. 7d. The baths given during those 
twenty three weeks were 23,409 and 45,712 
respectively. This accession of business in the 
bath department is in a great measure due to the 
increased accommodation and efficient arrange- 
ments for women. The enlargement of the 
building was commenced on 5th November, 1860, 
and completed last October. Notwithstanding 
the interruption of business while the works 
were in progress, the actual receipts from bathers 
and washers during 1861 amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 2,233/. 17s. 11d.; showing an increase, as 
contrasted with the receipts of 1860, of 137. 18s.61.; 
while the disbursements (including a sum of 
303/. 11s. 6d. paid for repairs and renewals of the 
machinery, &c.) amounted to 2,126/. 16s. 8d.; 
leaving a surplus of 107/. 1s. 3d. over the working 
expenses. 








Pooks Receibed. 


VARIORUM. 


“THE Church’s Floral Kalendar, compiled by 
Emily Cuyler; the Illuminations designed and 
chromo-lithographed by W. R. Tymms.” Under 
this title Messrs. Day & Son have published a 
prettily-illuminated little book, addressed to the 
religious public, giving on separate pages a repre- 
sentation of a flower in connexion with each saint’s 
day and some holydays, with short poems con- 
nected with the flower, and quotations from the 
sacred writings. Thus, for example, for Easter 
Tuesday we have the primrose; for Monday in 
Whitsun week, birch; and so on. The selection 
is in many cases arbitrary. The leading motive 
is set forth in the quotation on the cover, “O all 
ye green things upon the earth, bless ye the Lord, 
praise him and magnify him for ever.”——“ Im- 
pressions of Rome, Florence, and Turin. By the 
author of ‘Amy Herbert.’” (Longman & Co.) 
Although Miss Sewell says in her preface that 
these reminiscences are intended for the possible 
amusement of such persons as have a personal 
interest in the author, and offer no information to 
the public generally which has not already been 
given by other travellers, they may be recom- 
mended to a wider circle. The author gives @ 
sensible and suggestive account of what she saw; 
and displays in her notices of works of art a culti- 
vated and appreciative mind. We may take as 
an example of the writer’s style a few observations 
on two or three works seen in Rome which happen 
now to be in the Brompton Palace of Art :— 


‘* The studios are open to every one, and are as neces- 
sary a part of sight-seeing as the Vatican or Capitol; and 
peopie are less afraid of giving an opmion upon them 
than upon ancient art. It would be heretical to criticise 
the Apollo; but one may fairly be allowed to pass judg- 
ment upon G:bson’s coloured statue of Venus, or Pandora. 
I believe 1am in the minority in saying that I admire 
them—the Pandora especially. I should not like to see 
colouring commonly introduced into sculpture: it — 
to require a delicacy of taste which must be very rare ror 
which, if wanting, would render the attempt a fa . 
failure. A coloured statue which is not beautiful mus 
be a monstrosity. It would be a representation, not - 
suggestion; and so, like the theatrical Romish ceremonies, 
would exci'ea sense of the ridiculous. But the charm in 
Gibson’s statues is exactly this, that they are suggestive. 
Pandora is not a woman with a flesh-coloured ¢ — 
and black eyes, but an exquisite creation of a — : 
human and life-like as to touch one’s sympathies; ye 80 
ethereal in the tint which is shed over her, oo 
felt to be as yet uasullied by the evil to which or — 
mortality is heir. Only in the sweet sorrow of her oa 
lovely face can be read the foreboding of the conseque’ oct 
of her own rashness. I saw two other very Pe tie. 
statues in the studio of Mr. Storey, an American eee 
man,—Cleopatra, and the Libyan Sibyl. In — a. 
was a careful observance cf the Egyptian type oe les 
tenance and style of dres:,—and I was surprise oaks 
how extremely beautiful they could be. ~?— nit to 
generally represented as a Greek ; and it is . ae 
imagine her as anything 2lse ; but the Egyptian fe - 
end the low ornamental! fillet—to an English taste, Oiais 
rally so destructive of beauty—certainly did eee was 
case in the least detract from her charms. The Siby <a 
wonderful,—so earnest, thoughtful, sorrowful, 00 ary 
pressed with the weight of her own powers, an regularly 
beautiful,—yet not in the least according to any reg’ 
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dged type of beauty: exaggerate the features or 
eapenseo. ty the slightest degree, and she might be 


repulsive, even coarse.”’ 


_—“ Pen and Pencil Sketches of Farée and 
Iceland,” by Andrew James Symington (Long- 
man & Co.), will send some visitors to the land of 
the Geysers. Mr. Symington shows that Iceland 
can be visited and enjoyed, and made useful during 
a summer’s holiday ; and he gives such information 
in the course of his very interesting little book as 
will make the trip easier and pleasanter for those 
who follow him. The appendix contains transla- 
tions of thirteen Icelandic stories, besides specimens 
of old Icelandic poetry. Speaking of the Norse 
language, still spoken in Iceland, and to which 
our own owes much of its directness, expressive- 
ness, and strength; Mr. Symington says,— 

“Many words, which we now use with a secondary 
or restricted meaning, still retain their primitive signifi- 
cation in Icelandic. Thus the word o smith ’ — a con- 
traction for smiteth—which with us is restricted toa 
worker in metals, in Icelandic still retains its old sense of 
handicraftsman. Hence the Icelander not only talks of a 
goldsmith as a guldsmidr, a silversmith as silfursmidr, 
but of a saddler as sédlasmidr, a cooper as a koparsmidr, 
ashoemaker as a skérsmidr, a joiner as a trésmidr, a 
builder as a husasmidr, a printeras a prentsmidr, a black- 
smith as a jarnsmidr, a cabinet-maker as a skrinsmidr, 
a watchmaker as an ursmidr, and, in a metaphorical 
sense, of a poet or ode-writer as an odarsmidr; just as 
the Anglo-Saxons talked of a warrior as a war-smidr. 








Pliscellanen, 


South Krnsineton Museum. — In Whitsun- 
week 37,041 persons visited the museum. 

Prorosep CoMPETITION, Cork. — With re- 
ference to the approaching competition for the 
honour of erecting the new cathedral in Cork, 
a correspondent takes objection to the circum- 
stance, that an eminent architect connected with 
the city has beea placed on the committee, and 
that the firm to which that gentleman belongs 
will be amongst the competitors. This possible 
awkwardness will doubtless be avoided. 

Tae Erruscan Tombs.—From an article pub- 
lished by the Revue Contemporaine, the following 
particulars are extracted :—After some researches, 
Mr. Frangois informed Mr. Desvergers that on 
the embankment of Fiora, at Vulci, at an altitude 
of 90ft. above the river, he had bored the ground, 
and found an artificial grotto presenting none of 
the characteristics of a sepulchre, and which was 
probably intended to protect a more important 
crypt from the effects of infiltration. A shaft was 
therefore sunk to the depth of 36ft. below the 
surface; when a subterranean passage was dis- 
covered, 9 feet in breadth and 99 feet long. 
This being cleared, the pioneers reached the door 
of a hypogeum. When the first gleam of light 
from their torches revealed the interior, they saw 
warriors clad in armour lying on their sarcophagi : 
the forms, the vestments, stuffs, and colours re- 
mained visible for a few minutes; until the air 
from without, gradually penetrating into the 
crypt, effaced the whole. All that remained to 
the persevering explorers were the weapons, jewels, 
bones falling to dust, and a few threads of gold 
and silver which had been woven into their gar- 
ments. The walls were, however, covered with 
paintings representing an episode of the Iliad, 
and of very superior execution, evidently pointing 
to the influence of Greek civilization in Etruria. 
The crypt had eight entrances, all adorned with 
the peculiar Etruscan mouldings which Vitruvius 
calls barycephale, or top-heavy. The inscriptions 
were ascertained to be of a period anterior to that 
of the conquest of Etruria by the Romans. Mr. 
Desvergers therefore concludes that this tomb 
dated from the fourth century before our era. 
Some of the treasures now in the Musée Napoléon 
III. belonged to this tomb. 

Our Parks any GarpENs.—Sir: The recent 
wet weather has converted the walks and path- 
Ways into little better than quagmires. I am 
unable tosee why the proprietors of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, Regent’s Park; the Horticul- 
tural, at South Kensington ; and the Commis- 
sioner for the Regent’s Park, should consider it 
age to emulate Rotten-row, as desirable 
or pedestrians. The condition of the paths is 
attributable to three causes,—very defective 
drainage ; improper material; and not being 
— " they should, in contour of a flat 
th pee. The addition of a little Jime would bind 
k € gravel together; proper side-drains would 

eep the paths always dry ; and if formed to a 
Proper contour they would always be in good 
— My remarks do not apply to Hyde 

ark, except as to defective forms, as regards 
Section ; not being formed to proper currents. 


New SLAUGHTER-HOUSES AT LEITH.—For the 
convenience of the butchers, and the sanitary im- 
provement of the town, the provost, magistrates, 
and council of Leith have agreed to erect public 
slaughter-houses. After no little difficulty, they 
procured ground in Salamander-street, and em- 
ployed Mr. David -Cousin, architect, Edinburgh, 
to prepare plans. These having been prepared 
and approved of, it was resolved to proceed with 
the work, and contracts have been entered into 
for their immediate erection. The whole cost, 
including the ground, will be about 4,000/. 


Scnoors or Art. — A Government report on 
the Boston school says,—‘ I am directed by the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion to inform you that they have received the 
inspector’s report on the Boston school, and that 
they learn with satisfaction that the school ap- 
pears to have established itself fairly as a self- 
supporting institution. The results of the exa- 
mination, as a first examination, are considered 
creditable to the master, and it is hoped future 
years will show an increasing number of suc- 
cessful students.” —Notwithstanding the efforts 
which have from time to time been made to 
sustain the Wolverhampton School of Art, that 
institution has at last been closed; and, with a 
view of winding up its affairs, a special general 
meeting of the members of the society has just 
been held. 


British Musrum.—When the report of supply 
was brought up in the Commons, Mr. Gregory, on 
the item for the British Museum, 99,012/., said, 
the report of the committee of 1860, faulty and 
unsatisfactory as it was, made some exceedingly 
useful suggestions. One was, that a small addi- 
tional amount of space, on the spot where the 
Museum now was, would have been sufficient for 
the natural history collection ; but in that, as well 
as other matters, their recommendations had been 
entirely ignored by the Government. He believed 
that the whole of the additional accommodation 
required for the naturai history collection and the 
proper exhibition of sculpture could be provided at 
a cost of 276,0007.; whereas, according to the 
Government scheme, about 700,0007. were de- 
manded, in order to provide additional space for 
the exhibition of natural history alone. —Mr. 
Coningham would object to the drawings being 
removed from the British Museum to the National 
Gallery. By the removal of a great deal of rub- 
bish a considerable space might be obtained. Much 
of the sculpture which of late years had been 
added ought never to have been placed in the 
Museum.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it would be the duty of the Government to con- 
sider further the whole subject of the provision to 
be made for these collections; and, if they should 
again propose the plan which they recently laid 
before the House, to do so in the way which would 
place the House in the best position for giving a 
definite judgment on that plan.—The vote was 
agreed to. 


THE Mipp1e Lever INunDATION.—Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s plan of making a coffer-dam with panels has 
not been abandoned, but piling has beenalsoresorted 
to. Aninspection on Saturday evening last disclosed 
the following unpleasant facts: —The west side of 
the west bank of the cut is greatly damaged by the 
high winds. There are several places where the 
slope of the bank has been almost totally washed 
away. The embankment of the railway is also 
very much injured. There had been a larger 
quantity of water on the land during the past 
three days than ever before, to an extent of several 
inches. But for the favourable direction of the 
wind the result would have been most disastrous. 
Mr. Page, C.E., and Mr. R. Young, mayor of 
Wisbech, a few days before had examined the 
banks and found them “in a most shameful state,” 
to quote the language of the mayor of Wisbech. 
In some places the banks were like a riddle; and 
an iron spear eight feet in length, which they took 
with them, was easily put through; and, when with- 
drawn the water came bubbling up as if through 
a drain-pipe. The bottom of the cut by the Short 
Fen, North-bank, above the Magdalen-road bridge, 

had been scoured to a depth of 17{t. below its 
original level, and the sides showed evidence of 
curving in, being undermined. The existence of 
the hole had been known for nearly a week, being 

one of those to which attention had been pre- 

viously drawn; but no steps had been taken to 

remedy the evil, though proper representations 

had been made in the right quarters. At the 

coffer-dam matters were pretty nearly at a stand- 

still, The shores, to the weakness of which 

attention had before been called, were being 


St. THomas’s Hosprtat.—The newspapers are 
scarcely correct in stating that St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital will be erected in the Surrey Gardens. This 
site, it is true, has been leased to the Governors 
for two years and a half, and the Hall will be used 
as a temporary hospital. The ultimate destination 
of St. Thomas’s is not yet fixed. 

THE Hanpet FestivaL.—The preparations are 
now complete, and the rehearsal will take place 
this Saturday. We shall be curious to learn the 
effect produced by the new roof of the great 
orchestra. Up to this time the full effect has 
never been obtained from the large masses of 
singers and instrumentalists who have been 
assembled there. 

New BRIDGE OVER THE SEVERN, AT BRIDG- 
NoRTH.—A company has been formed for the 
erection of a bridge over the Severn at Hampton’s 
Load. At a meeting for setting the company 
agoing, Mr. Heap, representative of Messrs. Har- 
rison, of the Canada Works, Birkenhead, produced 
a plan of a wrought-iron lattice superstructure ; 
the total length being 178 feet, or four spans of 
40 feet each, with a roadway of a width of 15 feet. 
The Bridge Company will have a capital of 5,000/7., 
in 500 shares of 10/7. each, with a deposit of 10s. a 
share. 

To MAKE Harp WaTER IN CEMENTED TANKS 
Sorr.—Sir : For this, Nature most appropriately 
supplies the best remedy by the growth of that 
green lining, which some occasionally so incon- 
siderately remove ; and, as a result, their previously 
soft water again becomes hard. I would suggest to 
your correspondent to place in the tank some con- 
Serve, such as the green coating off the walls of a 
well; and, if this will but fix itself on the sides 
of his tank, he will find it effect a costless and 
“perfect cure.”—PrtTer Hincxes Birp, F.L.S. 

Fal. oF A Goops WaREHOUSE AT WIGAN.— 
An accident of an alarming character has occurred 
at the old goods warehouse of the London and 
North-Western Railway, in Chapel-lane, Wigan. 
It would seem that a large number of barrels and 
sacks of flour, with other heavy goods, had been 
stored in the grain-room, which is on the second 
floor, and directly over a broad passage through 
the building which leads from the street to the 
line of railway. Three of the large beams sup- 
porting the floor of this room gave way, and the 
flooring and a considerable number of the barrels 
of flour were precipitated on to the ground-floor. 
No injary was sustained by any person. 

OPENING OF THE EpEN VALLEY RalLwaYy.— 
This line has been formally opened for passenger 
traffic. Captain Tyler, the Government inspector, 
when examining the line, recommended that addi- 
tional braces should be added to the superstruc- 
ture at Skygarth Bridge, Temple Sowerby, for its 
security. The bridge is composed of four spans, 
105 feet from centre to centre, constructed of iron 
or lattice girders, 11 feet deep ; and after a severe 
test he recommended that additional strength 
should be added for its security. This bridge was 
contracted for by Messrs. Kennard & Co., of 
London, but the piers and abutments of masonry 
were erected by Messrs. Lawton. On examining 
the bridges and the works in general, says the 
Carlisle Journal, he expressed his satisfaction 
with the stability of the works. 

WATER-SUPPLY FoR CaLcuTTA.—Mr. W. Clark, 
C.E., the engineer to the Municipal Commissioners 
of Calcutta, has prepared a scheme for supplying 
the town with water, on which he has reported to 
the Commissioners, for submission to the Govern- 
ment, who have set apart a certain fund in aid of 
water-supply. The engineer, in his report, pro- 
poses a scheme with various modifications for 
bringing water from Pulta Ghat. He says :—*“I 
believe it will be found quite possible, so far as 
the levels are concerned, to bring the water from 
PultaGhat direct to [the pumping-station at] Wel- 
lington-square, through a covered brick culvert. 
A double culvert 4 feet 3 inches in diameter, 
with a fall of 6 inches per mile, if constantly 
running 3 feet 2 inches deep, would bring down 
to Calcutta the full quantity, 12,000,000 gallons 
per day. Such a culvert, 13 miles long, at the 
depth stated, would contain 9,500,000 gallons, and 
would, in fact, be a storage reservoir in the 
event of any stoppage occurring at the Pulta end 
of the works. The cost of such a double culvert 
would be 12 lakhs of rupees.” One of the en- 
gineer’s estimates is as follows :— 
Works at Co:sipore, 24-inch main to Welling- Rs. 
WOOO cs accccuvarcde neascsueaticesas } 9,63,892 


Land and engines, &c., at ditto ditto .. 
Cost of 363 miles pipes, &C. ..cccecccecccccece 4,00,000 





Rs. 13,63,892 
Lower estimates, on modifications of the full 





strengthened by bracing, and by placing concrete 





R. L. 8, 


behind the abutments. 


schem*, are given. The works would occupy two 


| years in construction. 
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“WorxMen’s Hovusss rn Scortanp.—A petition 
of the Free General Assembly in favour of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the state of workmen’s dwellings in Scotland 
has been prepared for presentation to Parlia- 
ment. 

GuILpFoRD.—At.a vestry meeting of the parish 
of St. Mary, held on Thursday evening last, a 
show of hands was taken for the appointment of 
an architect to carry into effect the restoration of 
the church at Guildford, when the choice fell upon 
Mr.T. Goodchild. A buildingcommittee was formed 
at the same time, and the works are to be pushed 
forward with vigour. Subscriptions to a consi- 
derable amount have already been collected. 

Socrety or EnGinrers.—This society held 
its anuual conversazione on Tuesday evening 
before last, in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall. 
An interesting and instructive collection of 
models, drawings, photographs, and general engi- 
neering appliances was made. Mr. J. Strachan, 
the engineer of the Reading Gasworks, contri- 
buted a complete working model, in glass, &c., of 
a small gaswork. Amongst a variety of other 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE:—Roberto il Diavolo 
has been produced with new scenery and costumes, 
an admirable Alice (Mdile. Titiens), but-very inef. 
ficient Robert. “The size of Signor ‘Armandi, the 
singer in question, is against him ; for it promises 
power, andthe promise is not fulfilled. Signor 
Vialetti is asatisfactory Bertram. ‘“The Cloisters” 
is an effective and in some respects beautifulscene ; 
the light being remarkably well managed. Why 
Mr. Mapleson ‘should have chosen this particular 
opera for revival when it has long been known 
that Mr. Gye was preparing to produce it at the 
Royal Italian Opera ‘House, it would be hard to 
guess; bat the policy of managers is.seldom: that 
of ordinary overlookers. 

Great Freus In St. PerERsBuRG. —Telegrams 
received announce ‘several terrific fires in St. 
Petersburg. Large warehouses.and shops, cover- 
ing several acres, have been destroyed, including 
the Apraxine:and Stehbukine markets, and the 
Minister of the Interior’s mansion and -several 


, Government buildings. The direction-of the wind 


protected the Bank. The loss, according to first 
accounts, was ‘said to be little less than a million 


inventions, there was one by Mr. Treppass, a sterling; but it.is to be hoped that this will 


‘charimorphoscope,” or modification of the kalei- 
doscope, displaying an endless variety of combina- | 
tions of patterns, which can now be photographed | 
for the use of the pattern dranghtsmen and 
designers. 

OPENING OF LOCKE Park, aT BARNSLEY.— 
About twelve months ago, Mrs. Locke, widow of 
the late Mr. Joseph Locke, MP, civil engneer, in 
order to commemorate the connexion of her hus- 
band with the town of Barnsley, and in addition 
to giving 2,0007. for the founding of scholarships 
in the Grammar School, and 1,000/. in aid of the 
Roman Catholic schools, offered to present the 
town with a park, if a suitable site could be found. 
A piece of ground, nearly 20 acres in extent, 
known as “The High Style Field,” and close to 
the town, was selected; and the whole has been 
inclosed, and now forms a commodious recreation 
ground, with ample accommodation for the games 
of cricket, bowls, &c. The park has been pur- 
chased and laid out at a cost of from 4,000/. to 
5000/7. It was publicly opened on Whit-Tuesday, 
and the ceremony took place amidst much re- 
joicing. 

Civit ENGINEERS.—The Smeatonian Society of 
Civil Engineers gave, on Thursday evening, the 
12th inst.,.a dinner, at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, 
to several of the distinguished foreign enginers 
and others connected with science now in London. 
About fitty gentlemen sat down ; and Mr. Charles 
Hutton Gregory, the president for the year, took 
the chair. Several members of the society were 
present; and after dinner the standard toasts of 
the society were given. The President, in giving 
the toast of “Foreign Engineers,” gave a sketch 
of the history of the society, which was instituted 
in 1795 ; and, after alluding to its early members, | 
—Brindley, Goulburn, Watt, Priestley, Rennie, 
Mylne, &c., and to the general condition of English | 
and foreign engineering,—coupled thetoast with the | 
name of Mr, 'T'resca, president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers at Paris. Mr. Tresca replied in | 
French, and proposed “the Smeatonian Society,” 
to which Sir John Rennie returned thanks on) 
behalf of the society. Mr. Vignoles, in French, | 
proposed “the Foreign and English Visitors,” | 
coupling the names of Dr. von Steinbeis and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, who both replied. 

Ascot: New Stasries, &c.—Considerable im- 
provements are being made on the course and in 








its neighbourhood. It will be remembered, as! 


announced in our paper at the time (says the | 
Windsor Express), that at the last year’s meet- | 
ing a project was started for building a conve- | 
nient hotel at Ascot, attached to which would 
be commodious stables. The contract was sub- | 
sequently taken by Messrs. Todd & Lee, the! 
well-known builders at Blackheath, at the sum | 
of 6,300/. The contract, we believe, provided | 
for the completion, under a penalty, of the hotel. 
and stables by this meeting; but some unfore- | 
seen circumstances connected with the supply 
of labour or materials interposed, so as to re- 
tard the progress anticipated. With the view 
of avoiding the proverbial failure sometimes re- 
sulting from an attempt to accomplish too much; 
it was determined to confine operations, prepa- 
ratory to next week’s meeting, entirely to the 
stables. These are intended for the accommo- 
dation of 100 horses; and we believe that pro- 
vision for fitty-eight out of that number is now 
ready, and no doubt the stalls will be fully occu- 
pied. They are erected on what was a waste 
piece of ground called the Kennel Allotment, at 
the Swinley Corner. The building forms a com- 


prove to. be over-estimated, although much addi- 
tional loss has since occurred from the subsequent 
fires. .It would appear that the disasters are 


suspected to be the work of political or revolu- 


tionary incendiaries. 

New Aneuican Cuurcy IN -Napies.— A 
church in connexion with the English Establish- 
ment is about to be erected in Naples. One of 
the acts of Garibaldi, when Dictator in Naples, 
in 1860, was.to present to the British residents 
a valuable piece of ground, most conveniently 
situate in the best part of the city, as the site for 
an Anglican Protestant church,—a circumstance 
which derives all the more interest from the fact, 
that under the late Government English Protes- 
tants were forbidden to worship except in a room, 
and that room in the consul’s residence. The 
British community at Naples are attempting to 
raise a.sum of at least 5,000/., which will include 
church, .schools, teacher’s house, and parsonage. 
The church is to cost 4,0007., and to contain 600 
sittings. About 1,500/. have been contributed in 
Naples, and 800/. in England. 

THe CoMPRESSION OF WaTER.—Mr. Guibal, 
professor at the School of Mines, at Mons, has 
recently, it is reported, applied the compression of 
water successfully to the detaching of rocks from 
their beds, and especially to the extraction of coal. 
At a recent meeting of the old pupils of that 
school, he produced a cast-iron cylinder, divided 
in two by a partition parallel to its axis, and pre- 
senting the appearance of the shaft of a mine. By 
the application of the pressure of water he broke 
the two iron hoops which bound the two parts of 
the cylinder together, and the transversed sections 
of which presented a surface of 100 square milli- 
métres. By calculation it was found that the 
pressure applied was equal to seventy-five atmo- 
spheres, but far within the limits, it is said, of the 
pressure which might, if necessary, be obtained. 

Wooven CuurcHES.— Notes and Queries says, 
— Although the interesting church of Little 
Greenstead, in Essex, is chiefly composed of up- 
right wooden blocks laid close together, yet it has 
(or had) brick buttresses and a brick chancel. 
Newland Church, Worcestershire, two miles from 
Malvern, on the Worcester-road, is one of the few 
wooden-framed churches remaining in the coun- 
try. The panelling between the frame-work is 
lath and plaster, but here and there repaired 
with brick. The little church is supposed to have 
been a grange belonging to the Priory of Great 
Malvern, and resembles many of the half-timbered 
houses in that neighbourhood—that at Pickers- 
leigh, for example. There is a wooden porch, a 
wooden bell-cot, and two-light windows with 
wooden frames. It is supposed to have been 
erected in the fifteenth century. (See Noakes’s 
Rambles in Worcestershire, iii. 7.) The font, 
however, is early Norman, and is thought to have 
been brought from Malvern Abbey church. 











TENDERS. 
For fifteen cottages, Wandsworth-road ; Mr. Czesar A. 
Long, architect :— 
ctpnnios a leene of 10 


Grei 
1,432 0 0 





For repairs, Vestry Hall, Kensington :— 








pact block or square, with only one entrance, 


Cowland coce teeeQ 6 *O 
CRD: ce cease ins eee c 217 0 0 
Wheeler 190 © 0 
Rhodes & Roberts ...........00. 160 0 0 
pO ey oss, 7) 
SE ccc scbneinhs fon spirebeee's 158 0 0 
ee ecoccccee 1523.10 0 
Hunt (accepted) ......... ececece 148 17 0 
er iccce Oe Sw 


ee 
‘For -additions *to “Swanstour, 'Whitcherch Oxon : 
Messrs. Poulton’®& Woodman,architects:— 2 


Matthews ........ sabe es cece e 68835558 0 « 
Woodroffe. ........0. pivioanece sie hem 0 ; 
Shephard Cowes cerweetes coowcese 3,420 0 10 
Messus. Wheelers (accepted) .. 3,398 0 -0 





For finishing four houses in Montpelier-road, Peckham, 
er Hart & Lovering; Mr. F. G. Widdows, archi. 
tect :— 


AGVECN WOO. ....2000cerccecece +6450 0 0 
PUNE ace'sans osawan eowcccvcceses 380 0 0 
| ees eo ecee 347 0 0 
Jeff, Brothers ....... coccccccece 84S ‘0 0 

E ccwoccccvee oSieta tine bibiblom a6 - 290 0 0 





‘For repairs and reseating Bringhurst Church, Leicester. 
shire; Mr. E. Christian, architect :— 


MNIRMRGRD c'5 winin' 6 dans'a: ba. co's oveee £610 0-0 
Jeff, Brothers ......... coccccoes QED 10 0 
Satchell & Dean.....ceesesssees 52419 0 
ee ie aiaiblerevalbiets e+. 464 0 0 
Stanyon....--..000 nigtowiows eooee “461 5 0 





For.alterations to No. 21, Old 'Fish-street, for Mr. Rich ; 
Messrs. John Young ’& Son, architects :— 


Conder ...... sais cya enleraie Seieeiaa® €633 0 0 
MEET wnccicmacarnak -Wealcx oepaewers 556 °0 0 
Hardiman’& Sandion............ 526 0 0 
MEME: ccicc'cc0 swe WOTTTTTITE TTT 470 0 0 
Chessum ......... wisksusistaaiecalol hee 485 0 0 





‘For ‘new building, Hutchison-street, Aldgate, for’Mr. 
Lazarus ;'Messrs. Jahn Young. & Son, architects :— 


cass same conipurcun waa eoareas £727 0 0 
MEN iv csieo.cievaliess Rasinehvnwares 666 0 0 
TRAD is cocammanemnnn shail 641 0 0 
Henshaw ......seece cccseccecee S95 0 @ 
REBT occiscsincnnes ain's be arama 580 0 0 





For parsonage-house, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich; Mr. 





Barry, ‘architect : — 
Brooke ceosccccccceccvcvcccessHls272 18 8 
NOES, x Scns nas ecin 0s sc 686 cooee (2524790 0 
1,238 .0 0 
1,223 0 0 
occcccccccccce 1,218 0 0 
Ling & Balls (accepted) ...... 1,198 0 ‘0 





For villa, Wilson-street, Derby ; Messrs. Giles & Brook- 
house, :architects :— 


Thompson..... senescvencsdaeee O20 






PII RERis6 secs emacecccses weeesiea 978 0 0 
MUD ince <eseocane ve 694 0 0 
Bingham (accepted) ........... - $25 0 0 





For erecting a house at Great Malvern, for Mr. H. B. 
Beresford; Messrs. Elmslie, Francy, & Haddon, archi- 


tects :— 
Wilson (accepted) .........+. #15364 0 0 





For erecting :a house in the Graham-road, Great 
Malvern, for Miss M. Harris; Messrs. Elmslie, Francy, 
& Haddon, architects :— 

McCann & Everat (accepted). .:42,300 0 0 





For covering to platform of the Great:Malvern Station, 
for the W. M. R.Co. ; Messrs. Elmslie, Francy, & Haddon, 


architects :— 
Austin & Brown ......eeseee++ £1,186 0 0 
Barwell & Co. ......+ eectee ania’ 1,112.10 0 
McKenzie, Clunes, & Holland 
(accepted) .ccccccccesscccece 1,109 10 0 
Conntll ...ccccce niseevecaccne 1,050 12 -0 





For the erection of the proposed Methodist New — 
nexion College, Sheffield; Mr. William Hill, architect. 


Quantities supplied :— 
nape: ag Gees wens sa ens cuasees £3,600 0 0 





i i J dford 
For new Baptist Chapel, Manningham-lane, Bra , 
Yorkshire; Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, architects. Accepted 


tenders :— 
Excavator and Mason. 





Booth......... ited eewuecenvee £2,339 10 0 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
Piette wadoceataa ecccsccooe 1,354 0 0 
Boundaries. 
Booth ...ccvcccvccccccsesssencs 275 0 0 
Slater. a 
Tattersall .....e0eeeeeeeseers ° 178 10 3 
Plasterer. és 
Hargreaves wesesecesereceeere 145 0 
Ironfounder. 
RO 199 0 0 
Plumber an azier, 
Keighley.....seeceseseseees eins 170 0 0 
Painter. . 
Keighley....sssssereeerees mies 95 abe 
Total ..cccvveverssececs 4,747 0 





i and 
ing-out grounds, forming roads, terraces, 
Pcie = ea connected — —* ; —t,. 
i the corridors, &C., 
Lencwmdhcby ot doniah Lower Norwood, Surrey ; 


t, atth N 
Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects. al 
tenders :—For laying-out grounds and the drainage, 

Winn ....0: cece: peat rE £650 0 0 
“i oe eves 823-00 
i L i C.:— . 
For tile-paving to corridors, & “+s 





nglish oer 


For alterations and “additions to the 1 Tillctt 


terian Church, Shrubland-road, Dalston ; 
& Chamberlain, architects :— 





Prince £318 0 ; 
Cannon 0 
Fish.. . 0 
Wills .. 

k-road, New 


For a pair of semi-detached villas, Par 
Wandsworth ; Mr. R. W. Giblett, wees 5% 





Hewett ..cccoccccccccerers See 
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Messrs John Young & Son, architects. Quantities sup- 


r. Shoppee :— 

pedty - Aisle. Sacristy. 
Axford .cccccecceeercceseceee £800 ..€159+ 0 
Conder.....-sccccccceecccccese 762 .. 143 0 
Lanrence. & SONS....eeseseeee0 720 «. 140 0 
MGIC occcccccccccccccccccce GSM .. 188 10 
Hart... .cccccccssccccecccensess 646 .. 132 0 
CHASED. c00cr>cccccccences: G80" ... 1G O 
Hardiman & Sandon ........-. 593 .. 108 0 
0 


Kelly...cecseeseeeeeegeseeeeees 585 «. 112 





For bricklayer’s work to houses in City-road; Mr. 
Cesar A Long, architect. Accepted tender:—- 
+. £230 0 0 


WaOiesccccevececccvccvnces< 





For the erection of two houses, ani forming and making 
new roads, &c., at Lower Norwood, Surrey, for Mr. Bar- 
nett Myers; Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, architects :— 

For two houses. Quantities supplied :— 

Piper & Wheeler... ......+2++++ 61,040 
Wikis cccatc an ieee satan areas. See 
G. & KR: Buck ....cccccececeee 1,009 
Ashby & Sons ......cccscecees 988 
CANNON ...cccccccvccscvccccce 967 
Wills ..ccccccccccccccccccccce 893 
Mark Deacon” .......ccssecees 880 

For forming.aud making new roads, &c :— 

COISAM . cre vccccccccecccccvccee SILO 
WIS: .. cccccccceccecsocccccccse B70 
SURED cccsiceverccccdaccnes 200 
ROGETS-.ccccccccccccccccccscccce 255 0 


ooo eoooscoco 
ococo eocooococo 





For the erection of a.dining-hall, 70 feet by 20 feet, at 
the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, Norwich, for the Norwich 
Court of Guardians; Mr. J. S. Béenest, architect.. Quan- 
tities. supplied :— 


WHIGDS: 0.00 cacicecccisevives overseen SOGnlee © 
GEADMEM... covevccvvcesccsccsee §=1EB"IG- OC 
Plammer & Bloom:............. 153 0 0 
GYGEISNEARS. 0.000 vccccccsevcce: 11 O 
Browne & Bailey ..........06+. 149'10° 0 
DEP ciccccvistevuccccenscss Bee 
Wis cae cesadeccecocwecscues DOP ae © 
Marray &:.S6N......ccoccccccscss 148% OO 
Leacl(ucceptedy. ..ccscccesesees 189210 0 





For additions:to Lambrook, Berkshire, for Mr. William 
Budd; Mr. F. Warburton Stent, architect :— 
DMEM ccwevemividvceniac.cecosencQeeen GO 
POUMOB .. ciccsccesecscece. KIO OO 
Bowley (accepted) 1,095 0 0 


seeerreerece 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Paint and Sea Salt.—A correspondent, the owner of a row of 
houses on the seaside, the fronts of which are cemented and painted, 
says “‘he finds that the salt atmosphere causes the paint to peel off, 
and wishes to know’ of anything that will withstand the sea air.” 
Is he quite sure that the “salt” is not in the mortar of the brick- 
work or the sand used with the cement? 

R. F. R. (goodness as to sound depends on other matters than dimen- 
sions, and cannot be setuled empirically.)\—G@ W.—J. C. W. (any brick- 
yard, Lambeth or elsewhere.)—J. C. J. & Co. (correspondent simply 
asserts that it does render the water hard.)—J.N.—S. D. W.—The Rev. 
G. 8. (would legislate too minutely, yet neglect the great evil.)— 
J. P. W. (shall appear.)—Vaut Rien.—Colorista.—E. H.-W. W.— 
H. B. & B—G. T.—W. G.—Messrs, W.—W. E. M.-F. H.—H. G. H— 
T.B.8.—W. H.—W. H. J.—M. B..N.—S. W. T. (an opportunity shall 
be found). 


Nore.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors, 

tx NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, d&c., should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
Nor to the ‘* Publisher.” 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
3 OFFICES :— 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, 


ree PARTNER with a capital of from 6007. to 1,000. to join the 
“aha a4 Builder of good City connexions. A young man of sober 
S business hanits only will be treated with.—Apply for particu.ars 
0 B.S. K. Post-office, Fiusbury-place, E.C. 


‘0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


T 
CIVIL ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 
practising in Neweastle-on-Tyne, has a VACANCY for an 


ARTICLED PUPIL. i ired.— 7 E 
terrace, Normtiveetee required.—Address, C. E. 7, Wardle 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A GENTLEMAN in practice in London, 


and holding a public appointment, reyuires ASSISTANCE, 
and would be glad to negotiate a partnership with a gentleman of 


800d connec: " 
“The Balla and moderate capital. Address, DELTA, Office of 


(SLERK of the WORKS WANTED, imme- 


diately, for church work, at Oxford.— Apply, in the first in- 


Stance, bh 
14, Buckle ei with ail particulars, references, &c. to J. T. C. 





a N TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 

W pone. D, immediately, a Clever 
— Address, stat i- 

culars, Mr. HAMILTON, Office of * The Bolder” aiiieuaiaianaie 


TO JOLNERS, 
ANTED, a few experienced BENCH 


- HANDs. 
bat fi » accustomed to Gothic work in Wainscot Oak: None 
Nottin . ands need apply.—Apply by letter.to E. H. Post-ottice 
gham, ° 
Na OD 


WANTED, a strong, active LAD, as an 
ant Or: ENTICE to the PLUMBING, PAINTING, 
GUAEING.— Apply to Mr. STORR, 9, Dukestrect, St. James'n 











—_ new aisle, Church of the Holy Family, Saffron-hill ; 


AJ ANTED, a, BUILDING FOREMAN, 


to SUPERVISE the occasional ERECTION of COTTAGES, 
and other buildings, as well as the GENERA! REPAIRS of HOUSE 
PROPERTY, at a large IRON WURKS in SOUTH WALES. Situation 
permanent. Salary, 1002. per annum Written applications, stating 
qualifications (with references), to be addressed to JOHN NORTON, 
Esq. Architect, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


ANTED;. a TIMEKEEPER and 

DELIVERY CLERK, in a Gas-Fitting Warehouse.. A 

Knowledge of the trade and geod reference indispensable.— Apply at 
55; High Holborm 


TO LONDON SMITHS’ FOREMEN: 
AJ ANTED, in a small General Factory, a 
FORKMAN, He must thoroughly understand every descrip- 
tion of kitchen work, hot water, steam, and the genera! routine of a 
emith’s shop.—Apply, by letter only, to B: A. care-of Messrs, Ken- 
nards, 67, Upper Thames-street. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a good and expeditious 
Draughtsman, an ENGAGEMENT, temporary or permanent, 
in either of the above offices. Knows the routine of tither. Good 
references.—Addre-s, A. W. Office of “ The Builder.”” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
‘ ~ 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a thoroughly practical 
man. well versed in construction: Can prepare finished:and working 
drawings, tuke out quantities, and measure works. Good references 
and Yona Z. Y. No. 7, Castlé-terrace, Pownall-road,;, 
Dalston, 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION in a Builder’s Office. Can get out p'ans, me sure up 
work, keep the books, take time, &c. Six. years with. last employer. 
Age 27.— Address, W. B..63, Hatfield-street, Stamfurd-street, S. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
4 rh) 
AJ ANTED, by a. Young. Man, thoroughly 
eompetent, a SITUATION to take entire Charge of the 
BOOKS. Hs had eight years’ experience in’ a West End business, is 
a good accountint, can take orders, and is willing to render himself 
useful.— Address, M. M. 46, Lisle-street, Leicester-square, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
AJ ANTED, by. a. Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as ASSISTANT to the above. Understands drawing, 
estimating, bo:k-keeping, &c. and will make up time at the bench, if 
required,— Address, A. B. 25, Victoria-terrace, Portland Town, N.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK. 


Has been ina builder’s office six years; the last two years 
and a half with a large: builder, who has retited: from business, 
Unexceptionable references given.—Address, A. X. Shaw’s Library, 
256, Oxford-street, W. 


JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. as 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or to TAKE CHARGE of 
WORKS, by a thoroughly efficient and practical Man of several years’ 
experience. Has no objection to thecountry. Good reference from 
last and previous employers.—Address; C, D. 58, Coppice-row, Clerk- 
enwell. 











TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, &e. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK, or in any other capacity where steadiness 
and integrity is required.—Address, X. Y. 29, John-street, Blackfriars- 
road. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by: a first- 


class Plumber or Three-branch Hand,— Address, WM. 
LLOYD, 3, Charlotte-place, Old Church-street, Paddington-green. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a. RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. Isa thorough hook-keeper, &c. 


First-class references from last employer. Salary moderate —Address, 
A. B. C, 48, Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by. a thorougbly-practical and 


competent Man, an ENGAGEMENT to MANAGE Extensive 
WORKS. His just finished a contract on the Metropolitan Main 
Draivage. Or should*have no objection to a sub-coutraet of brick- 
work, earthwork, &c. Age, 38.—Address, WATERHOUSE, No. 321, 
City-road, London, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION: as CLERK of 


WORKS. Has had very considerable experience in Secular 
and Ecclesiastical Architecture. Also in every other class of buildings. 
Unexceptionabls testimonials and references can be given.— Address, 
F. B. care of Mr. Abbott, 7, Little Tower-street, E.C. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


Vi ] ANTED, by a respectable: Young Man, a 
SITUATION as. a First-Class Plumber, Painter, and Lead- 

Light Glazier, and Gas-Fitter. Is a good Grainer and Writer. Refer 

ence given —Address, W. JONES, 18, Queen’s-gardens, Brompton. 


ANTED to PLACE a YOUTH of first- 

rate connexions with a BUILDER of good standing as 

In-door APPRENTICE. If reyuired, a premium weuld be paid.— 
Apply to BUILDER, at Mr. Smith’s, Stationer, Upper Holloway, N. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 

WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a Persou of large 

practical experience. Can produce satisfactory testimonials as to 
| ability and character.—Address, C. B, Office of ‘* The Builder,” 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 


THe Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT as CLERK of WORKS, or Assistant in an Office: Isa 
good practical and perspective draughtsman. and is well up in details, 
designs, taking out quantities, estimating, &«. (Could take the~ 
management of an office, if required.) Fifteen years’ first-class testi- 
monials. References to London architects,—Address, G. W. R. Ken- 
nett’s Library, York-street, Covent-garden. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser, having just completed an 

engagement, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He is provided 

with all field and office instruments. Railway and other engineering 

operations executed with accuracy and despatch.—Address, SUR- 
VEYOR, 29, Acton-street, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


y [SHE Advertiser, who is capable of preparing 

working and detail drawings, also specifications, and generally 
conversant with the duties of an office, desires a RE-EN }AGEMENT. 
Moderate salary.—Address, R. C. Mr. Stuch’s, Post-office, Newington 
Butts. 8. 





TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. , 
HE Advertiser, who has served his articles 


with a Land Agent and Surveyor, aud can be well recom- 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a PERMA- 

NENCY as PLUMBER,,. Painter, Glazier, Writer, Grainer. 
and Paperhanger. Patterus can be seen, if reyuired.—Address, W, E, 
31, Queen’s- gardens, Brompton-10ad, Knightsbridge. 








TO THE LEAD AND GLASS TRADE. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a 

SITUATION as GLASS-CUTTER and GLAZIER. Has a 
thorough knowledge of the lead trade and plumber’s brasswork. 
Undeniable reference.—Address, A. M; care of Mrs. Stretten, 7, 
Duke’s-court, Long-acre. 


TO LANDLORDS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a steady Man, aged 32, a 

Constant BERTH as JOBBING BRICKLAYER, PAINTER, 
PAPER-HANGER, &c.— Address, A. W. FOWLER, 44, Little Duke- 
street, Tower-street, Waterloo-road, 8. 


TO PLUMBERS, &c. 
nr 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 
SITUATION to improve himself in PLUMBING. Has a 
gocd knowledge of the above.—Address, B.C. 103, Glouce:ter-mews 
West, Montague-square. 


TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND [IRONMONGERS. 


W ANTED, by a Middle-aged Man, a JOB 


as BELLHANGER, Housesmith, Gasfitter, and Locksmith. 
Good referencs.—Address, J. H. N 
lane, 8. 











o. 50, Henry-street, Kennington- 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT in the Office of an ARCHITECT, &c. Isa 
good draughtsman, and well up in cons'ruction, Good references.— 
Address, N. B. care of Mr, Baker, 147, Cheapside, F.C. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, age 27, a 





as employment,—Address, G. H. No, 8, St, George’s-road, New Kent- 
rood, Borough. 





TO BUILDERS. 


FOREMAN, a SITUATION. Has had eight years’ experience 
in town. Is an experienced staircase-hand. Well versed in Gothic 
work. No objection to the country. Good reference can be given 
from present and last employer.—Address M. R. A. Mr. Harshant’s, 
News Agent, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. i 


ANTED, by an Assistant, of six years’ 
experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT fin an Architect’s Office. 
Aged 21.—Address, C. B, Horace Jones’s, esq. 16, Furuival’s-inn. 








TO IRONMONGERS, &c, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-: 

TION as BELLHANGER, LOCKSMITH, &c. Has had three ' 
years’ experience in Loudon.—Address, H. M. STEVENS, 19, Grape- 
street, Leicester. 


TO BUILDERS, MASTER PAINTERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent : 


SITUATION, as a Grainer, Painter, Giazier, &c.—Address, 
J.B. 23, Hermitage-street, Paddingtun-green, Paddington, W. 








BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO 
ANTED, a. SITUATION as CLERK. 
Good reference. Age 23.—Address, W. F. at Mr. Hall’s, | 
Queenborough » Kent. 





SITUATION as CLERK, &c. Salary not so much an object ! 


WANTED, by an_ experienced SHOP, 


ded, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, in a good office of general. 
business. Salary not so much an object as an opportunity of being 
well and fully employed.—Address, E. D, 6, Maddox-street, Regent- 
street, London. 


ry‘.O PARTIES about to BUILD.—An expe- 

rienced Builder wishes to ENGAGE himself to assist in carrying 
out Builoings, Repairing Cottages, &c. ; or would be glad to undertake 
the Management of an Estate in Town, having had great experience 
in repairs of tenements. He can give good references.—Address, P. 0. 
36, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-rvad, 8. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, who thoroughly under- 


stands Plumbing, Gas-fitting, Painting, and Glazing, wishes fur 
a@ permanency.—Address, E. P. 1, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, E.C. 


| 

| 5 rnp HANGING.—WANTED, by a first- 

| class Bell Hanger, an ENG AGEMENT in the country or abroad 
Satisfactory references.—Address, W. W. care of Thomas Turuer, 1 
Earl-street, Kensington, Middlesex. 


y TO BUILDERS, STEAM JOINERY AND SAWING-MILL 
1 PROPRIETORS. 
? mJ NI 
PRACTICAL FOREMAN seeks an 
ENGAGEMENT, on moderate terms. He is a. systematical 
manager of men and directing joinery work, inshopand at machines ; 
a judge of timber ; reads drawings, and quick at. detail. Credentials, 
unexceptionable.— Address, MARIO, Mr, Nash’s; Tobacconist, 4, 
Upper Dorset-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


| 
| AN ENGAGEMENT required as CLERK 





























OF WORKS or General Foreman ; « joiner by trade, with a good 

| practical knowledge of every branch of the building trade; accustomed 

to set out and mea-ure up ali kinds of work. No objection to the 

| country; or the charge of an extensive job. Accustemed to ma 

| chinery, aud a good brisk trade.— Address, P. J.C ial Chambers, 
Devonshire-square, bishopgate, E.C. 








GOOD GRAINER is in WANT of: a 

SITUATION. Nov objection to Plain Painting or Paper-hang- 
ing,im town or country. —Address, W. W. 81, Bolsover-street, Portiand-. 
road, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
. are a ¢ . 
N Experienced ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT, temporary or for a portion of his time only. 
Holds a Certificate of Competency from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, under Building Act.—Address, L. P. 41, Watling-street, 
EC. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


YOUNG MAN of good family and some 


influence, is wanted to represent an old-established Life Office, 
in his leisure hours ; very remunerative ; mutual terms will be given 
to a suitable party.—Address, J. L. H. 18, Merrick-square, Triuity~- 
street, Borough. 


TO MASTER CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


A YOUNG MAN, a CARPENTER, is in 


WANT of EMPLOYMENT. Just out of his time, Wages, 
24s. per week.—Address, X. Y. 21, Great Guildford:street, Southwark. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 23 (married), a 

good penman, and quick at figures, wishes. for a SITUA tIloNn* 
as TIMEKEEPER or CLERK, in a builder’s office. Can work asa 
carpenter,and would fill up his time at the bench, if required. Has 
be nin an office before, No vbjection toa couutry town. Good refer- 
ences.—Address, G. R. 4, North-street, Westminster, 5. W. 


TO IRONMONGERS AND BUIEDERS. 


PRACTICAL MAN wishes for a 














ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

who is just out of his apprenticeship, a SIFUATION for 
farther improvement in the Stone Musonry. Excellent c! ter.— 
Address, A. J. 26; King’s‘road, 





SITUATION as LOCKSMITH, Bellhanger, Gasfitter; and 


{Smith. Goud references.—Apply to W. Av... 128, St. John-street- 
-town, N.Wi | road, Islington, B.C. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and 


COLOURIST is in want of a SITUATION, cither temporary or 
rmanent. Is fully competent to prepare finished, working, and 
etail drawings, and understands office duties geuerally. Good refe- 
rences, if required.— Address, A. K. care of Librarian, Reading-rooms, 
Grange-road, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD and Expeditious DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, who is perfectly capable of getting up working and 
finished drawings, perspectives, &c. is a good colourist, ard under- 
stands the rontine of an office, is desirous of meeting with an EN- 
GAGEMENT. Terms moderate.—Address, C. B. RK. 47, Frederick- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


N ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT is in 

WANT ofa SITUATION. Is competent to prepare finished 

and detail drawings, perspective, &c. Salary 25s. per week.—Address, 
W. G. 11, Charlwood-street, Pimlico, 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN, who has been at the 

“ bench for two years, wishes to ARTICLE HIMSELF. Wages 

not so much an object as improvement,—Apyly by letter to H. M. 29, 
Poole-street, Hoxton, N. 














TO BUILDERS, BRICKLAYERS, &c, 


YOUNG MAN is in want of a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to the BRICKLAYING, or will Article 
himself for one or two years if required. Has been three years with 
a jobbing bricklayer, and does not object to the country.—Address, 
H, F. 22, Upper Bemerton-street, Caledonian-road, Islington, 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


YOUNG MAN who has had eight years 


constant employment in an Architect’s office, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in a month,— Address, F, B. No. 49, St. Johu’s-street, 


xford, 
CIVIL ENGINEER, and University 


A First-class Honour Man for Science, and Medal'st for Modern 
Languages, has a VACANCY for a few PUPILS, either for the profes- 
sion or for the Civil Service Examinations,—Address, MAJOLICA, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO WHARFINGERS, MERCHANTS, AND OTHERS. 

YOUNG MAN, married, aged 30, wishes 

for a SITUATION as CLERK, TRAVELLER, COLLECTOR, 
or MANAGER of a Wharf or Warehouse. Has a good knowledge of 
business acts, &c, can write a good hand, and have good references and 
character from the firm he is now leaving.—Apply to A. Z. care of 
Mr. List, Post-office, near Stepney Station, Commercial-road, E, 














TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 


GOOD GRAINER wants a constant 


SITUATION at 33s, per week.— Address, A. D. No, 6, Surrey- 
place, Old Kent-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


RESPECTABLE Young Man, aged 20, 


A is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION in the office of the 
above. Can muke finished and working drawings, &c, &c, Terms 


moderate.— Address, J. C. 7, Islington-green. 
‘ 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 
SURER, with a practical knowledge of building, would be glad 
to TREAT with ARCHITECTS for their Quantities, and Measuring, 
Writing Specifications, &c upon reasonable terms, References given 
to Archirects, Quantities guaranteed.— Address, ALPHA, care of 


Mrs. Fisher, Stationer, Vassall-road, Biixton-road, 8, 
A WHEELER will be in want of a SITUA- 
TION in a few days. Is well acquainted with light and heavy 
London work. Cav take the management of all kinds of vehicles. 


Strong and active, with good reference.—Apply, by letter, S.M. 11, 
Edward-co‘tages, Canonbury-square, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
FIRST CLASS ARCHITECTURAL | 


p DRAUGHTSMAN, who isalso a good Land Surveyor and | 
Leveller, is d:sirous of au ENGAGEMENT.—Address, L, M. N. Office 


of “ Tbe Builder.” 

A YOUNG ENGINEER, having excellent 
testimonials, wishes for EMPLOYMENT. Salary not so much 

the object as practical experience. A premium would be given.— 

Address, X. care of Mr. White, 33, Flvet-street. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, 





IME GROVE ESTATE, Putney.—This 


fine estate, containing altogether about forty acres, and imme- 
diately adjacent to the Putney Station, and near to Putney-heath, 
with very extensive frontages on Putney-hill and the Upper Rich- 
mond-road, 10 BE LET on building Jeases, either as a whole, or in 
ated particulars, apply to Messrs, BAXTER, ROSE, & Co. 6, 
eae a et Mr. POWNALL, 60, Lincoln’s Inn- 

elds; or Messrs, & STEWARD, 4, Upper Charles- q 

Parliament-street. Scinntcliapimabatei 


AND forthe ERECTION of FACTORIES, 


with Canal Frontage if required, TO BE LET on BUILDING 
LEASE, in plots from a quarter of an acre to three acres, situate 
within two miles and a half of London Bridge, Surrey side.— For par- 
liculars apply to Mr. WILLIAM RU=SELL, Piough-road, Lower-road, 
Rotherhithe. 


ARP) 
REEHOLD RIVERSIDE PREMISES, 
near LONDON BRIDGE—TO BE SOLD, a valuable PROPERTY, 
comprising landing and storing warehous2s, dweliiny-house and 
offices, having a froutage of 70 feet to the Thames, and occupying an 
area of about 10,000 square feet, in immediate contiguity to the pro- 
posed terminus of the Charing-cross Extension Railway.—Particwars 
may be obtained of Messrs. WILSON & SCOBLE, Estate Agents, 114, 
Leadenhail-street, E.C, 


O CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, and 
OTHERS.—FOR SALE, TWO WELL-BUILT CARCASES, in 

® good situation at Dalston. Term, 99 years. Ground-reut, 52. each. 
Priee 1802. Advances if required.—Apply to Mr. CLARKSON, 9a, 
Great St. Helen's, City, 


AND at HACKNEY, sufficient for the 


erection of eleven houses, TO BE LFT on Building Leases. 
Term, 75 years, held from the Governors of St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Money advanceg, if required.—Apply to Mr. J. TUCKER, 234, High 
- meng add or to Mr, HENRY J. PHILLIPS, No. 34, Moorgate- 
. . 


O SPECULATING BUILDERS and 


Z OTHERS.—LAND, close to the Royal Dockyard, Deptford, 
TO BE LET, on LEASE, suitable for building five-roomed cottages 
that would readily let for 6s. a week.—Apply to Mr. JOHN WIMBLE, 
2, Walbrook ; or to Mr. J. A. BONE, 27, Leadenhall-street. 




















ROYDON, SURREY.—TO BE LET, on 


Building Leases, the northern portion of the HALING PARK 
ESTATE, a ‘e:ightful suburban district, about one mile from the rail- 
way stations, from whence the metropolis is accessible in half an hour. 
The land, which is approached by an entrauce-lodge, is elevated, and 
handsomely timbered. It has a substratum of gravel,and commands 
beautiful views, and will be let (for the erection of private residences 
only) in plots of frum one to two acres.— For terms, apply to Messrs. 
BLAKE, Croydon, 


| 


ANDSWORTH ROAD, near VAUX- 


HALL.—BUILDING LAND TO BE LET on LEASES for 
Forty Houses, to complete a Street, at 2s. per foot frontage.—Apply to 
Mr. TAYLOR, No. 5, The Lawn, South Lambeth, 8. 


AEAPSIDE.—BUILDING LAND.—To 


BUILDERS, CAPITALISTS, and OTHERS.—A valuable SITE, 
in Cheapside, of about 69 feet frontage, and averaging 45 feet in depth, 
TO BE LET on Building Lease for a term of eighty years from 
Lady Day, 1863, suitable for the offices of a public company, or for 
warehouse or business premises. Tenders will be received up to the 
25th day of AUGUST next. Plans, particulars, and conditions of 
Tender may be seen on application to the Clerk, Sadlers’ Hall, Cheap- 
side, E.C.; or to Mr. F. W. PORTER, Architect, 16, Russell-square, 
W.C. between TEN and FOUR. 


XTENSIVE MANUFACTURING PRE- 


MISES, WHITECHAPEL.—TO BE LET or SOLD, together 
or separately, the extensive and important range of PREMISES 
recently occupied as the WHITKCHAPEL DISTILLERY, with land 
adjoining, if required. The Buildings, many of which are of great 
extent, are most substantially erected, principally in 1845, and 
are very conveniently arranged for aimost any manufacturing pur- 
pose, There are three distinct gateway eatrances, avd the Build- 
ings on all sides are surrounded with paved yards, The total 
area is about three acres, exciusive of six acres of accommodation 
land, which may be had if required. There is an A:tesian well, 
which affords a constant and unlimited supply of pure water.—Further 
particulars and cards to view may be had of Messrs. TENNANT & 
DARLEY, Solicitors, Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s-Inn; and of 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, E.C. where plans of the 
property may be seen, 


O ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, and 
IRONMONGERS.—TO BE LET, on very desirable terms, ex- 
tensive MANUFACTURING and ENGINEERING PREMISES, with 
Cellarage underneath, the whole situate in a principal street in the 
centre of London, The Premises are freehold, excepting a small part, 
which is leasehold. The business has been carried on most successfully 
for many years, and the plant and stock have just been valued. The 
present Manager, with a staff of workmen, is willing to continue 
undera newemployer. Every information can be obtained on apply- 
ing, in the first instance by letter, with the real name and address, to 
THOMAS SMITH, Valuer to the Hardware Trade, 14 and 15, St, 
Swithiu’s-lane, London, E.C. 


ILE-END-ROAD. — To BUILDERS, 
BREWERS, DISTILLERS, and MANUFACTURERS, — TO 
LET, on lease, for a term of eighty-one years, a desirable PLOT of 
BUILDING GROUND, with a valuable frontage on the high road of 
216 feet, eligible for shops, and another {frontage of 275 feet, depth 
from north to south 259 feet, being the site on which the Jews’ 
Hospital now stands, and eligible for the erection of genteel private 
residences, a public insiitution, or business premises. Laud-tax re- 
deemed.—Terms may be known on application to Mr. MASON, Estate 
Agent, 15, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 


O BUILDERS.—FOR SALE, FREE- 


HOLD LAND, about Seven Acres and a Quarter, with House 
and Courts, at Acton, five miles from the Marble Arch, and a quarter 
of a mile from the North and South Junction Railway Station. Soil, 
gravel, sloping south; well timbered, frontage to Uxbridge-road, also 
to East Acton-road. Gas and water pass the premises.— May be viewed 
from TEN to FIVE. Grove House, Acton, Middlesex, 


{,REEHOLD SITES for BUILDING can 


: be obtained in the best part of Prince Albert’s-road, near Ken- 
sington Gore, in front of the Royal Horticultural Gardens.—Apply to 
C. J. RICHARDSON, Architect, 47, Prince Albert’s-road, W. 


YO BUILDERS.—TO BE LET, a conve- 


nient House and Premises, with spacious Workshops, late y 
occupied by a builder, in a borough town, containing a population of 
8,000, and two hours by rail from London, where there is a decided 
opening. Sixty acres of land are about to be sold in the immediate 
vicinity for building purposes. Persons without a reasonable capital 
need not apply.—Further particulars, bv letter, to G. F, at D. T. 
Miller's, esq. 5 and 6, Sherborne-lane, City, London. 


UILDING LAND, Guildford, Surrey.— 
TO BE SOLD, by Private Contract, afew PLOTS of BUILDING 
LAND, commanding views of some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Surrey, and very eligibly situate for the erection of first-class resi- 
dences, The land is within ten minutes’ walk of the South-Western 
and South-Eastern Railway Stations, from which trains run to Lon- 
don, Portsmouth, Reading, and Redhill, the trains reaching London 
within the hour. The land is on a slope, with a southern aspect, and 
by its situation is protected from the north fand east winds, The 
subsoil is chalk,—For further particulars apply to Mr. E. C. DUN- 
COMBE, Surveyor, Guildford. 
































(1ROGGON and COMPANY, 
‘acturers 0 


Manuf: 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, RAILWAY, SHEATHING, and INODOROUS FELT, 
For Damp Walls and Lining Iron Houses, 
2, DOWGATE-HILL, London ; and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpocl. 


OLONCEAU and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE, 





ae ae ae 
eee 


i ER 


For covering Flat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every cescription, 
especially in places subject to damp and vermin. This Asphalte is 
now exteusively used for paving Stables (as shown above), the absence 
of joints preventing the generation of ammonia, For Estimates and 
Prices, &c. &c. apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street-hill, 
London, E.C. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &c. with instructions to lay it down. 
’ 
PAvEs & GUYER, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
bl STATIONERS, and PRINTERS, 2, Grocers’ Hall-court, 
Poultry, E.C, beg to invite the attention of the profession generally to 
the resources of their establishment, as above, for 
LITHOGRAPHING AND COPYING BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, DETAIL DRAWINGS, &c. &c. 

Having for the last ten years given their almost exclusive atten- 
tion to this description of wok, aud having a numerous staff of tirst- 
class hands, thoroughly conversant with the various building terms, 
constantly engaged on the premises, they are enabled to guarantee 
superiority of style, correctness, and expedition. Specimens and Lists 
of Charges post free, 






ESTABLISHED 1838 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 








ONEY—IMMEDIATE CASH 


ADVANCES MADE ON 
FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and COPYHOLD PROPERTY 
TIMBER, WINE, and SPIRIT WARRANTS. 
BANKRUPTS’ and INSOLVENTS’ CASES CONDUCTED. 
Balance-sheets Prepared, ana Meetings of Creditors Convene 
Mr. RICHARD CROSSLEY, ACCUUNTANT and BUSLNESS AGENT, 
17, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 











RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 


BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Esta- 
blished 1796.—Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Scuda- 
more, and other Organs. usually in Stock. Also as to the Tuning, &c. 
of Organs in all parts of the country. Church ans of any size 
built, enlarged, or revoiced, as well as removed and WAREHOUSED 








DURING RESTORATIONS, PRIZE MEDAL, 1851, 


——S 
G REATER REDUCTIONS— 

Yellow Deals, from 3s. 2d ; Spruce, from 2s, 8d,; 2 
from 8s, 3d.; Mahogany, &d.; 2} Yellow Battens, 117° 
White Flooring, from 14s, 9d. ; 1-inch Yellow, from 15s, 
from 11s, 6d, ee re  TORM of town, 


1, Wainut-tree-walk, and Walcot-place, Lambeth, 


ATHWOOD.—Best and largest Stock of 
PETERSBURG WOOD in London FOR SALE. Delivered tp 

all railways in London, and alongside of any craft on the riv, 
Thames,—For further particulars, apply to Messrs. J. & E. KNionre 
Lathwood Merchants, Importers, &c. Baltic-wharf, Pimlico, London 
8.W.—Five minutes’ walk from the Victoria Station, chiara 


A TEBED ROSLING & SONS to 


a} 
inform their Customers and the Building Trad ae 
they are enabled to allow a discount of 15 per ak toon that ee 
Prices for Mouldin, A large Stock of Dry Flooring at low prices 
Southwark-bridge Wharf, Bankside, §.E. 
S - 


Pine Plank 
10s. ; 1-in, 
3d, ; ~ 


§ White 








ASONED WAINSCOT 0 


80,500 feet in Plank and Board, sawn three years, 
E. BUTTERWORTH, 
ALUM STREET TIMBER-YARD, MANCHESTER. 











ep ek Ea LEVELLING, and CIVIL 


ENGINEERING. — PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION 
given in Surveying, Levelling, Civil Engineering, &c. 

For prospectuses, apply at the Establishment of Messrs, 
HYDE, SMITH, & LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Surveyors, &c, for giving 
Instruction in every branch ofthe Profession. Terms for the Course of 
Three Months, Two Guineas. No —24, Guilford-st, Russell. 
square, 


ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 
So: 





DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and Engineers 

ms, Assistants, Clerks of Works, &c. Established by Messrs, 
HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Architects, Civil Engi , &c, for giving 
DAY and EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural, Engineering 
and Mechanical Drawing; Perspective, Isometrical and Geometricat 
Drawing ; Making Finished and Working Drawings ; Preparing Spe- 
cifications, Taking out Quantities, Estimating Builders’ Work, &c, 
Terms:—Day Pupils, Three Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, 
One Guinea per Quarter, Five Evenings per Week, from 7 to 10, 
There are no extras. The Terms include the whole of the above, with 
the use of Drawings, Boards, Squares, &c,—For Prospectuses of the 
Drawing Classes, apply at the Establishment, 24. Guilford-st.Russell-sq, 


OTICE.—There is no VACATION at 

MIDSUMMER in the Architect’s, Builder's, and Civil Engi- 

neer’s Drawing Classes. The only Classes where the Pupils have the 

privilege of Inspecting Buildings in Progress and Measuring up Work 

from the Carcase.—Prospectuses of the Day and Evening Classes at the 
Offices, 70, Old-street, E C.—Mr. T. J. HILL, Architect, June, 1862. 


O INVENTORS.—AIl intending Patentees 


should procure the PRINTED INFORMATION regarding 
Patents—their cost, and the mode of procedure to be adopted—issued 
gratis by the General Patent Company (limited), 71, Fleet-street, 
London, ROBERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 

















a 
ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &ec.— 
GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
tion, CONTRACTORS’, BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
UTENSILS. 
G. E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
LENT ON HIRE. 
Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 


EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS &c. 


AYES & SON, Scotgate-Works, Stam- 
DL ford, will exhibit their FIRST-PRIZE WAGONS, CARTS 
DRAYS, BARROWS, &c. at Stands Nos. 32 and 181, 
ROYAL AGRIC U‘ TURAL SHOW YARD, 
BATTERSEA PARK. 


DHENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London, Esta- 
blished in 1782, 











TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq. M.P 
William James Lancaster, esq. 
John Dorrien Magens, esq. 
John Timothy Oxley, esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, esq. 

Win. James Thompson, esq. 
Hy. Heyman Toulmin, esq. 
Matthew Whiting, esq. 


Decimus Burton, esq. 
Travers Buxton, esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, esq. 
William Cotton, esq. 
John Davis, esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, esq. 
Charles E. Goodhart, esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun. esq. 
AvpITors. 
John Hodgson, esq. | Peter Martineau, esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, esq. 
SEcRETAKY—George William Lovell. 
ASSISTANT SECKETARY—John J. a, . 
Soricrrors— Messrs. Dawes & Sons, Angel-court, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the Phenix peg 
upon every description of Property in every part of the world, 
most favourable terms. m 

Persons insuring with the Phenix Company ~ - liable to make 

‘ood the losses of others, as is the case in bes. 

. Insurances with this Company expiring at Midsummer ae be 
renewed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will ae pene iad 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, — = vrnited 
Charing-cross, and with the respective Agents throughou 
Kingdom. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAV OIDABLE. 
Every one should therefore provide against hem. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE ses genonn 
t Policies for Sums from 1001. to 1,000. assuring agai 
eneeeenie ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. peste 
An Annual Payment of 37. secures 1,0002. in case o yoo 
ACCIDENT, ora pg Ep oto yg to the 
while laid up by injury. x 
Apply for Forms of Proposal or any information to oe raovincisl 
AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS at the RAW A DON = 
Or to the HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHIL YL ONNSATION an 
102,817. have been paid by this Company as Cc “{ oem 
re 5g Fatal Cases, and 5.041 Cases of Personal Injury; py 
The SOLE COMPANY privileged to iesne BAe Y I OMRINCI- 
INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 1d. 2d. or 3d. 
PAL SLrATIONS. 1949 
Special Act of Parliament, ; 
64, oni satiaeel WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








OLYTECHNIC.—What I saw as 
Internationa Exhibition ; or, Baten Bom Per ee] ng 
ing Visitors, by Professor J. H. PEPPER, * 8 Ae Mee 
Tuecdays and Thursdays, at half-past 1 au wa ray, 25th, ae 
Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, commencing We - sa world's 
quarter to 3, on “* Some of the Chief Scientific Specialities the Lark, 
Fair.’—Herr Susman will give his remarkable, imitations of o-engage- 
the Nightingale, and other British Birds and An > Ns  Entertail- 
ment of GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq. for his Buffo- emesis Specta- 
ments.—New Go us Scenic Optical and Priat® + acient aD 4 
cle—Beautiful Dissuiving Views, illustrating Lon¢ "e oe oeunte of 
Modern Times— Paris as it is—The Holy Land.—N. 3B. OUSIL eAMILY, 
the very general approbation of the Concerts of the Ly 
they have been re-engaged for another raonth. SS ly mime 
of Spages. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. A 





